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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELP-OCNCEPT:' , " 

a HUMlNISTlG APPRQiCH TP ■EDUC1TI01^ ^ ' 

A * • • ' 

\ . Arthur Coinb% 

• * • *' ♦ . 

Univenslty of Flori.da at Gainc^svllle 

- Ever since 1900, ereipr list of -objectives f or Aaerican education 
has been fuU of huaanistifc goals; education ought to be for ^elf** 
underetandingt for positive attitudes, for self-fulfillaentt ,fo;; cit- 
ifenship, for responsibility, for mental and emotional wejl-betngt 
.for creativity, for preparation for change. Every list we ohave had 
has always included these kinds of humanistic ob^^ectives*. And yet 
currently we are behaving as though these objectives hardly exis^ted 
as ve go madly down the road of behavibral. objectives aivi perfojraance- 
based cri^teriat 'with a complete disregard for the effectis of these 
approaches on the humanistic values we proclaim. 

Vte are applying industrial techniques right and left with "no* 
concern for wbiit fiappehs to* the, teacbew or to the .students in the' 
process. ^ And we ought tp know better, too J When industry applied^, 
these techniques to th* problems of production, the workers felt d^ . 
humanised, and what tfiey did 'Was to get .together to form u3fiions and 
beat the system; I would like to subiit that our problem in educa-^. 
tion today is* not a lack of efficiency but a lack of humanity. I 
would like to suggest' that<we can get .,along in oxir society much 'bet- 
ter with a poor reader than we can with a bifot. - We're doing a great 
deiuL iij our public schools about reading but yeiy little about bigot- 
ry. I would like to subait that we need to be 'concerned about the 
holistic objectives >ftdch w^ haye mouthed so 'often but put into ef- 
fect so seldom in 6ur educational system. 

Now when I speak of humanistic objectives, I mean three kinds 
of things. . I mean first of all processes such as intelligent behav- 
ior, creativity, adaptibillty , responsibility, tl^ self-concept, 
identification, and self-actuali«ation. I'm referring also to the 
whole field of affective fiispects, the kinds of things that have to 
' do with whether or not anything 'that you learn will make any *dif f er- 
ence. And thirdly,' of course, I'm ref erring to the ^ole area of 
human feelings and attitudk^s, the things tha-^ really make us human, 
th^t have to do with what l^jile feel aj^ think and believe* and un- 
derstand about themselves and others. • jf 

.For 30 yeWs now we've known something about the self- concept. 
What do we knoir about it? In the first place we know that ft's a 
sjrstem of beliifs. It's what 9. person believes about himself; We 
also know that (the self-concept is something which is leamed^^ per* 
son is not bomlwith it, but learns it from the kinds of experiences 
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he lias with the world^in irhlch he's liTing* Another thing we know 
^about the self^concept is ^t it is highly stable; once it has cone 
into beings once it has becoM established! it's a rery difficult 
thing to change. 



Self-Concept and Leaatiing 

We know also that the self-concept affects every aspect of human 
behavior; for^exttq^le, we know that the Mlf-6onrcept i8> intimately. 
. related to the problem of learning. Tl>e basic priLnHple of learning 
; and percep^^upGL thoiaght is thi^: that any ini^rmation wijl have an ef- 
fect .upon the person's behavior only in the degree to which he has 
discovered -Bhe personal meaning of ^t'informatioo for hjfli. L^t me ^ 

, illustrate thi^ principle. Let's suppose that I'm riding along.^taC. 
work in the morning in ay- car and I tuin on the radio I hear the 
Ijitest hog market quotations. I don't have any hogs and, this inform 

. nation sifts throtL^ vy consciousness , goes in^<nie ear aned out the 
qtiJer ar we say, has no meaning' to me* A little, later I hear lire's 
been a serious laccidept this Homing at the corner 6t Universi*!^ Ave- . 
mie and I3th Street and Mrs. Ethel Brown has teen seriously injured 

^ axKl taken to the hospital. Well,* this is a litt^i^ more close to me, 
you know, ,i,t hjuppe^ed to a ^Dersqn azid I'm a persdia. So this inform- ^ 
ticn has >)&oz!8 meaning to me and I say to myself, ^Jou know, that's a 
^ terrible tiling, another accident, something's got io be done about it," 
and X slow dam for a block or two. Now let^s sup^e that Mrs. Eth^l 
Brown is not a total stranger to' me; she's the wiftf.of one of my grad- 
uate studept^. *I've never met the lady but I know her husband is, 
and I hear this same piece of information and I say tp ngrself , "Hey, 
that's^Ed'Brown's wife, that's a terrible thingt? i Vthink about it , 
all th* way to the .office, when I get there I menticm it to B(y secre- 
I * tary, and I say, "Call the hospital^ see how she's ge'^^ing along." 
I talk to the other people on the staff, I say, "Hey, qid you bear 
what happened to Ed Brown's wifeT How's he fixed financially, ^t 
about hi9 kids?" Let's 'go one step further. Let's supppae^hat M«*„ 
Ethel Brown Cis^ the married name of my daiighter; what then?' This same 
piece of information now has a tremndous effect on ny behavior. 

In education we've done very well at giving people information. 
But irtiere.we are sick today is in helping people to discover the 
raeaidng of the information, which we provide them. ▲ ^ood exai^e 
is the dropout. The dropout is not a dropout because we didn't tell 
him. .He's a dropout because he never discovered the meaning of what 
we told him, and as a. consequence he left the system because itr seemed, 
to him to be irrelevant. 



Sell-Concept ariii Eaototiion or Affect 

We know ala^that the self-concept is deeply related to the prob- 
lem of emotion, to the question of human feelings and attitudes. Emo- 
tion has to do witti the degree ta;iMch a perpon is involved> in any 
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situation. Let ae gire you an illustjration. Let's take the young 
wiwm vho has a lorer in Vietnan. He's been there a long time, been 
there for sereral years, and then she gets word that he's coMing home 
in si^ Months t and that's^ good. Then he^'s^coaing hoae nesct month... 
next veek...now he's on his ira7...he's back in the countzy.. . it's time 
to go to the airport... here cones his plane.. .Aht, there he is! Look 
at you. Each of us is feeling something about 'this young vcnan's 
problem, and^as the event comes closer to h^^rself and to yourself, 
-you feel more deeply about it. That's what we mean by ^tion; emo- 
tion is only the degree to irtdch any erent; any idiea,'is related to 
t|ie self. The (Jlojier a thing is to the self, the more emotiqn we 
feel. And so the self-conoept most always be Involved in any kind 
of learning situation, because it has to do witl^ the involvement of ^- 
the fjerson with the^ subject matter. 

Sometimes, you hear pepple say, . "Do you want to have education^ 
for intell^ect or education for adj^^^snt?" as though we, could sep- 
arate these, two, as though we chad to malce a choice between smart psy- 
chotios or well-adjusted dopes. What we have to recognize is that 
the 'affective aspects of educat^Lcn have everything to do with learn- 
*ing. In thp final analysis we're either ioing to haye affective edu- 
cation or none at all because if it doesn't effect the person's self 
and his feelings, it is not going to register in his behavior. 

Self-Concept and Intelligence - 

. . We know also that the self^concept ^s related to intelligence. 
By intelligent behayior we mean the . degree to which a person can be- 
have effectively. That means that intelligence is affected by self-* 
concept, because it makes a lot of difference idiether you believe that 
you can or you can't. If you believe that you can, you wiH try; if 
you don't believe that yota can, you will^not try, and that will effect 
your intelligent behavior. So intelligence, too, is a function of the 
self-concept. • . 

We knew that with respect to the sia?)le problem of 'reading, for 
exaiq^le , you almost never find- a child^ brought to the reading clinic 
these days yiho has somei^hing wroijg with* his eyes. We catch that pretty 
early, routinely. The child w^ comes to the reading clinic is likely ^ 
to be ^ child who believes he can't read, an4 because he believes he 
can't read, he doesn't try; because he doesn't txy he doesn't get any 
practice, and when he doesnH get any practice he doesn't do it very 
well. And then his tieacher 'asks him to read and he doesn't rea4 very 
well, and she says to him, ^}fy goodness, Jiminy, you don't read very 
well. • And that just proves irtiat he already thought in the first 
pladet Then idiat we do is to send home a failing grade so- his paiv . 
ents can get in the act, too, axKl they €QJo tell him idiat a bad read- 
er he is. This child is ^living in a world where evexything is con- 
fixwing Ms belief about himself .^/^ ^ / 

We now know also that this circular effect is of tremendoufe 



significance in our entire society, as we have thoutands and thouaarKis ' 
of pebple who beliere they can only do *X* Kuch, and because they be- 
lieve they can only do "X" nicht that's all thb auch they do. And th^ 
rest of the people see the* only doing *X* much, and we say, "Oh well, 
that Vr an X-much person." This is the problem of thmsands of deprijred 
people- in our society. This is, the probLem of the Chicano In the south- 
west, this is the problem of the black in the south idiere I live, this • 
is the problem of minority .groups everywhere in our spciety. 



Self-Concept and Mental Health 

% 

^We know also that the self-concept is related to a person's men* 
tal health. We know that the distinction between Seing adjusted and. 
being maladjusted is basically a question of whether you see yourself 
in positive or negative ways. We know that a person who sees himself 
in essentially positive ways, whp sees hiaself as being liked and wanted 
and acceptable and able and dignified and worthy, this kind of person 
tends to be well-adjusted and effective. People who are maladjusted 
and ineffective see thsMelves as unliked, and unwanted, and unaccepta- 
ble, and unable, and undignified, and unworthy, you naioe it. We know 
that a positive view of self gives a person a gre*t internal feeling 
of security that makes it possible for him to deal effectively with 
the world in which he's living. It gives him a great feeling of Iwisic 
strength from ^rtiich he can »ove to new things. It's like having a 
stout sfiiip,' When you're sure about your ship, you can go sailing far 
from shore, but when you're not so suJ^e about yxmr shjbpk then you have * 
to stay close to harbor and you must play it very saJWwd you* musn'l , 
take any chances. It's like that with a person's self-concept, A 
person who has a positive view of himself sees himself in ways that 
make it possible for him to make greater use of the world in which he's 
living, to be more creative, to be more intelligent, to be more respon- 
sible, to be more daring, to be l^s defensive, ^ ^ \ ' 

You ccHopare that line of thinkiijg with the fact that there are 
thousands of people who believe that fail\ire is good for kids. Usually 
, this is some self-made /man who beats his chest arM says, "Look at met 
}At8Lt a, tough time I had growing up; I made it, so my kids ought to have 
it tMgh, too." This man is a walking' demonstration of 6ie f^t that 
failjure is not good for people.. He became a self-mad^ man pn^sely 
beofause he dion't fail. Had he .failed, he wouldn't be a self-made man! 

One of the things we know about failure psychologically is that 
it is destructive to human personality, and failure psjl^chologically is 
like disease physiologically, A disease physiologicillT^ is a failure ^ 
of the physical organism. Now we do not say about physical failures, 
physical diseases, let's give this kidT all the diseases we -can as soon 
as possible. We say instead,. let's keep him from getting a disease 
just as long as we possibly can, or let's give hi^ the disease in such 
an attenuated 'form that we'll give him a success' experience with it, * . 
That's what we do with an inoculation or^iimuidjsatidfi. We give him ' 
the disease in such a weakened form that we Icnow he'll have a success 



«xperiene« nith it and then later on vhen the real thing coaes along 
ha i« i^ie to deal with that nore effectively. \ 

. ■ ■ \ 

Self>Cane6pt and Ef fectlye Helpers 

. We also' know that the self-ooncept is related to professional 
co»petence. 'At the University of Florida for the last Ih years we 
have been doing research on the helping professions. -We've done re- 
search on teachers of all varieties, on counselors, on nurses and on 
Episcopal priests, and we find out that the good helpers are always 
people who see themselves in essentially positive ways, and the poor 
ones are people vbo see themselves in negative wajjrs. 



«> A Law of Learning 

We know, too, that the self-ooncept is something a persoh brings 
with him wherever he goes. When he comes to our classrooms, he doesn't 
park it at the door, he bringS/it right on inside with him, and what- 
ever is happening in that classroom is affecliing his self- concept' as 
well as the content which he nay be learning. And it may be that , the 
self-concept, what he's learning about himself, is much more important 
' than what he's, learning about the content. 

Now with all we know about the self-concept, we aje still trying 
■ ■ to behave as though it didn*t exist. Some years ago I had an experi- 
ence/talking about learning to a college of agriculture, and a profes- 
sor of agronony said, "Well, that's all very well for you. Dr. Combs, 
' , to be concerned about the self-concept, twt I don't have time to be 

, concerned about those things; I have to teach agronomy." And I said 
to hiai,. "You've done a lot oJC research on how things giw, and you 
know thiEt. in order to get proper growth of a plant you have to have 
a certain friability of the soil and you have to have a certain acid 
content, have to have certain organic matter and you have to have cer- 
tain conditions of drainage, have to have certain conditions of ph 
^ values, certain kinds of microorganisms, certain kinds of trace ele- 
ments and so on; you have found all that in your research. Now you 
wouldn't say to a farmer, "We know all that but don't bother about it, 
just throw the seed on the ground and see what happens. '" The self- 
concept affects learning. This is a law of learning which we've found 
in our researeh. For a person to denjf/its use and deny its importance 
iflien he is trying to help somebody leam i^ lilce saying "I kntow my car 
needs a carburetor but I'm going to drive > mine without one." None of 
us can overlook this question of self-con6ept, not in view of ifliat we 

' now know about its tremendous significance. We have to deal with it. 
You cannot set aside a law of learning because it is inconvenient. 
What can we do? - 
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Deciding 
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I think the first thin« we hare to do is to decide it^s iB?)or- 
tant, bebatise none of nt'erer does anything unless itls inportant* - 
Lit ^e tell you & little story related to this point* • JTbcautiful 
yaang wonan in the dutskirts of Atlanta who was teaching first grade 
had a beantiftil head of blonde hair ufaich she ^ accustomed to vear^ 
ing down to the^ niddle of her back in a pony tail • She wore her hair . 
that way the first three days of school and. then on Thursday she de* 
, cided to do it all np in a ban on top of her head, and one of the lit- 
tle boys in her first-grade class ca»e and looked in the door and he. ' 
didn't recognite his teacher. And so he was lost. School started, 
and there he was out in the corridor crying when the supenrisor cane 
along and said to hia, •^t's the trouble?** and 'he said, "I canH 
find Bjy t*Acher." So the su^pervisor said, *Well, what's her nane7« 
Well, he didn't know, so she said, *What room are you in?" He didn't 
know that either, so she said, "Well, com on, let's see if we can 
ttjad her." They went down the hall, opening one door after another / 
jntil finally they cane to the yooa \rt»re this young wowun was teach- 
ing. She turned and saw the supervisor and the little boy* in p[t door-^ 
way and she said, •'Why, Joey, it's so good to see.youl We've been won- 
•jlng where you were/ coae on in, we've missed you so," iand the little 
boy pulled out of the supervisor's hands and threw himself into the - 
teacher's arms. She gave hia a hug, patted him on the fanny, and h^ 
ran on down to his seat. > . / ^ 

Wheh the supeiSrlsor finished telling me this stoiy, she /said, 
"Arf, I said a jnrajrer for that teacher, she knew ^t was important; 
jjhe thought l^ttli boys were i»i)ortant.** We started to play a game 
with this* We said, well, suppose! slie hadn't thought little bojrs were 
important, suppose she thought superHisors were important. "In that 
case she would have said, •%toy, gooi morning. Miss Jenkins, it's so 
good to see you, we've been hoping yxyx would come and see us, haven't 
we boys and girls?" Or she might have thought the lesson was important 
and In that case she would Mve said, "Joey, where have you been, you're 
already two pages behind, coae in here and get to woi4c." Or she might 
have thought that the discipline was important and in that case she 
would have said, "Joey, you know very well i^en you're late, you must 
go down to the office and get a permit* Now run right on down there* ** 
and get it." But she didiv't. She behaved in therms of what she be-r 
lieved was- important, and so do each W us. As the old Indian said, 
what you do speaks so loudly I cannot hear >Aat you sajr. 

/ 

So the first thing we have to do if we're going to be concerned, 
about the s^elf-cdncept is to decide it's important. In o^<research 
on good and poor helpers^^^jirf^of the real differences wb find is that 
the good helpers ai^^aj;w<ys concerned with the people problems/and the 
poor helpers dre ^^pcSicemed with the th^gs questions. The ^ood' helpers 
are always c^|)p<(xTied with what's happening to people and their feelings 
and attit'udel; »nd the poor helpers are always concerned about the ma^^ 
chinery^ the rules, the regulations. 
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Identifying and Paying Off \>n Good Humanistic Practice 

^ One of the probleme we ^ have in creating schools that are con-- 
cemed iri^ people, -however, is that humanistic objectives aire gen- 
eral ob^tctivefi. Because they're general; objectives , they* w gen- 
enOly ignored. The humanistic things are what Bveiybocty is supjposed^ 
tolbe doing. , Bat what we really d^^ are the things we're going to be 
measured on. We tend to do t^ things that somebody is going to 
praise us for. 1^ we evaluate the coach^on how many games he won, ^ 
and we eva^txate the science teacher on mw many people went to the 
science fair, and the teacher of first grade on how well '^e k^ds can 
r^, and the English teacher on how many' kids can writi; a-poeai; — iHd 
nobodjf is asking any'questions about how the teacher is affecting the 
person's feelings about himself. Paying attention to self-concept 
means that we're going to have, to start i^^tifying teachers who do a 
great job of helping kids to .feel better about themselves, just as wf 
now identify the people ^ho teach science very Veil. 



Pfwriding Ti^ To Plan^ 

We also need to gi^e^teachers time to think about how to deal 
^ 4^estions.j Recently I've come across two school systems 
ply fascinate me* One of them is in Maine where the super- 
has ^Qld.the^ coiminity on t^ idea that the kids should 
come t^/sc^odl only ;four days a week. The fifth day is spent by ^he 
'teacher^^ planning, in ^rking, in figuring' out things to do the 
other four days. A similar thing i^s going on in Albuquerque, Kew 
Mexico, where the scBool closes doim at noon on Thursday o^ evexy 
wee)c and they have a half a day in that school to think about how to 
improve the learning experience of children* • * c 





The Side Effects of Practice 



We also ntod'to recognise that anytime we do anything in the ed- ' 
ucational process, it has inevitable effects on the teacher and on the 
studeni. In the pharmaceutical industry, th^ spend millions of dol- 
lars trying to figure out the side effedts'of things; because if you've ' 
got a new cure for a headache and it cabses people to go bSlnd, that's 
not Very good. In education we rarely do that, we, rarely figure out 
irtiat are the side effects of what we are doing. ' A good example of this ' 
is the whole behavioral objectives approach lAich tends^ to concentxmte 
everybody's ^ttentj^on'on> picayune aspects of behavior. I teach a courset" 
on human growth and davelopaent. Now J suppose that^in human gixrtrth^snd 
developme;ii there are probably tMrty basic principles that people ought 
to^kifiow^ The ^ only trouble is I've got forty-five lectures and I've onl^ ^ 
got thirty principles, so what I can do is lecture on the details. You^ 
see, thBit am a million details^ I can talk about them till ^e cows 
come home, and the students ^11 hear^ talking about the details, and 
they will write down all the detSails very carefully, and overlook the \. 
principles. I can also test them on the details and that spreads them 
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out Tezy idcelj^^nv4& ^ood old nontal curre bo I can give thea 
grades. And ao mat am I tejushingT I aa teaching sttdents that 
it's the details that are iaportant/ 

As another exaj^>le, take the irtiole question of gn^des. Orad* 
^pg jin my opinion is one of the vortt thin^ that erer haj^pened to 
Ame;kcan education because of vhat it does* to people's concepts arxi 

J^^^Aiiigs about thewelres. We^bdlere that grades are so terribly 
jjcportan* as a Bbtirator, iriien everybody knam that they really don't 
•atiVate anyb od y except the day before the grades coae out and the • 
day 3fter. We all think that thesrf re so terribly important for eval- 

'-ui^ioo, wod everybody knows ^ax no tvo teachers evaluate in the saae 
vay. Scne teachers evaluate on. haw such grovth did this kid make, 
other^,, teachers evaluate on honr mnjdi did be do, others evaluate on 
which*' side of the tracks did lie coae from, others on whether he was 
a gpod boy, and then after ve knew all that, we piously behave as 
though the grades aeant sosething very ioportant and stable and we 
fail to understand i^t it to people and what effect it has on 
their self-concepts. ^^^^^ 

^ ^ We have a najT^^ograa in the education of elementary teachers 
\t the Universi^^of Florida, and one of the things we have done is 
to ei^idnate grades entirely. When we did this, it changed the tenor 
^. of ihi-^le program, as the students began, to work in quite differ- 
" ent ways when they no longer had to work for grades. I think also of 
. what my son,* a young architect, sidd onel time when be fas in architect 
* tural school. Re said to me, *'Dad, how can you put up with this grad- 
ing/aiystea if you're such a hot^shot educator?* He ^^^^Iks to me like 
j^hat sometimes— it's a iray of putting me in agr place. . I said, 'Veil, 
what's the trouble?" He said, "Qradiig on a curve makes it to iny ad- 
vantage to destroy ay friends." And* then he said, ^That's a hell of 
a thing to^ach young people." Tou know, 1 hadn't 'thought of it that 
way, but itls^ true. A system of dog-eat-dog which makes it to my ad- 
vantage to destroy or impiKie the pi^ogress of my friends is teaching 
something I am not sure we need iii our society. 

We knbw iSXt there are- three things that -cosipetition does. One 
is that competition is valuable as a motivation only for those people ' 
who think they can win; Everybody else sits back and watches ^hem beat 
."their, brains out. The second? thing we know about eoi^tition- is that 
when people are forced to .competa^j^ do not feel they have a chance 
of winntog, the effcKxt is not i^tivating, it isr discouraging and dis- 
iUusiSfi^.^The third thing we know Is tnat when competition becomes 
too important » az^' means becomes justi4ied to achieve the end. When 
it's too iiqportant to win the basketball game, the team uses its* el- 
bows, and when it's too ijqx>rtant to win to get their wingdd tbe Air 
Force Icadets break into the offices and steal the examinations. So * 
we Aeed to be aware of the side pff ects of the things we do in educa- 
tion so we don't make the mistake of losing on'the bananas what we . 
xbade on the oranges. '^ 

Another example is\he whole business of grade levels. Just 




iauglnjjj. the- experitoce or a child ifbo is reading^at the third-grade 
level in the sixth grade lAo, every day of his life, hour 'kfter hour, 
day after day^' werek afifcer veek, aonth aft^r ionth, is getting a fail* 
upe «qperiettce because you, and I haven^t-been able, to figure out how 
to deal vith -K l2-yfar-'0ld child yi^ happens to be reading, at tb^ 
third*grade level. ^}te aa^e t€uidjxg his spaething about hiaself be- 
cause of the, way in which we've origaniied..* 



Taking a Positive View 

* * • ' ^ 

Of course, it^s not enough to try to avoid doing things which 
make people feel bad about theaselvesi wtf also have .to do something 
positive to faiild up the self-coocept of tiie children we work with. 
Now here I run into trotA>16 , becaoai one of the things we know f roft 
our research on effective helpers m that there j^literally no such 
thing as a ri^t sethod of counselpig or teachi]^ or Episcopal priest- 
ing or nursing ♦ ^fective hoping has to dot not so nuch with what you 
are doing as with the message that is convoyed by what you're doing. 

One thing we found that clearly distinguishes between good help- 
ers and poor helper, is >diat the helper believes about the persons he 
is woildng with. And one Major factor is whether you believe people 
are able or unable. It' makes a lot of dif f erende >diich you believe. 
If you don't believe that people are able, you cm't let them, jrou 
dpn't daret let them. Let's take that principle and use it tq show 
yAtj you can't tell the difference between good helpers and poor help- 
ers on the basis of -aethbds* Here are two teachers and they both be- 
lieve the children are able. One^of them who believes they ar^- able 
'makes them work real hard, fuf)d the message biat gets through to the 
kids is, ''He thinks I can."^ here's mother teacher who also believes 
the kids are al^e and she s^, "That's an interesting idea, why don't 
you take off the r^st of the* afternoon and woric cm it by yourself 7" 
And the message that gets through is "She thinks I can." Here are 
two vastly different methods but the iuqwrtant thing is not the method 
\yat the message that is conve;^. That is '^diat we have /to be concerned 
about. .V 



Teaching for Positive Self-Concwi 

What else can teachers do? /A very interesting experiment was 
done in Orlando where they were interested in seeing what could be 
done with the self-concept of children, especially in some of the de- 
prived areas of the city. They got the teachers involved in looking 
at the self-concept wd thinking about* it and studying about it, and 
then they began a program of trying to get the teachers to take a look 
at themselves. One thing they did was to give the teacher a tape re- 
'corder wi4(i5 the ij;^ructions to turn it on for an hour any time they 
wanted to in the classroom and then tak<^t home and chart their own 
behavior, chart the things they said dui?ng*the day^ What they found 
was that some teachers were ruxoling 11- to-one negAive comments to 
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positive cozments. Jusi helpijng the teachers to becoBie aware^of that 
made a dif ference.* After it vfaile teachers began to see if they co\ild 
change that ratio to get acre positive than negative comments* Some 
of them changed ^ over aa far as 4-.to-onef the other vay aroxmd* 
And lAjen they diTthat, all kinds of interesting things happened in 
that «chool« For one thing, aost of tiie discipline probless evi^r- 
ated. The teachers changed, too; there vas less sick leave, th^ 
dressed better ♦ they eyem„ shook hands idth .greater, vigor as they be- 
gan to deay more effectively with the probleBai that were gding on in 
their claei«rooms. 

Let me tell you a story about another school where I was asked ' 
to work. It was in a rural area idiere the teachers hadnH 'been back 
to school in a long time, and I thou^t, what can 1 do with these peo- 
ple, surely lecturing at them isn't '^ing to 4o them any good. So I 
went out and sat in the library every Wednesday afi^ftioon with these 
teachfers and we talked aboctt children, and as they talked about the 
kids I kept saying, you know I^Sjoiider how she feels about that^ I won- 
der how he feels, about that, .wonder how it seems from his point of 
view, till after a \ridle the^achers began^doing that too, they be- 
gan asking that question. , ^ 



Seeing How Others See 

' Now when you begin to ask how things look to the person you're 
working with, jrour behavior changes. Let's take an example. I re- 
member one little girl we got a lot of information about, and in the 
process of this we began to understand that she felt that people didn't 
like her very well, that, she wasn't very attractive, that she didn't 
have the right clothes to wear, and that she waanH very successful in 
school. When these teachers began to understand that little girl and 
how she saw herself, automatically they found things to do# ^or ex- 
ample, Sally comes walking in the door of the school and one of the 
teachers sees her coming. Then*, instead of |fist letting her pass by 
as would ordinarily happen, she walks tqp to ^r and says, ^Sally, how 
are 3rou, Honey* you look so nice todayl" and waxra down the hall with 
her ai^ aroundT hysr, and Sally's whole world changes for the next ^ 
hours. Anotl^r teacher reToenbered that she had a couple of dresses 
that had beeri left ihe« at her house last year her nieces and 
they're just about Sally's size, so she arrayed for Sally to cooe 
to do some worl^ for ,her and gave her^the dresses. In the\bome eco- 
nomics depaiHbzsent they were talking about hairdos^ and they needed 
somebody tp deson^rate on, so they demonstrated on Sally. Be'cause 
people saif her differently jknd understood how she^ felt about herself, . 
they found their own ways of giving this child' sots positive experi- 
ences about herself. . 

Where We Look Makes All the Difference 

Le£ me give you one other example of how differently you behave 




when joM begin to see )uyH tubings look to the person yoa're working 
with and tor be concerned about the person's self^cooacept. I leptmed, 
this when I was director of dinicid training at Syracuse ye« 
We had a psTchological clinic and. when soaebody case in wit| 
leiBi we'd hold a case confez*ence and decide idiat needed to 
THj^en we'd tell the aether what she needed to do% We found 
didn't work very w^U. *. ^ . 

Later on we discorered that the best things 
a mother was to help her to taiderstaiKl ^xer own child 
trate this. Here's a parent or teaj^r yiho is concezued 
and Tdiat he's doing. He*s doing terrible things. I 
thafs the inportant things that sonething's got to 
he's^.doing, jrtiat kind of behavior does that call for. 
going to have to control it. You're going to have " 
ish it or somehow to manage the behavix)r so it sto^ ^ 
that doesn't help the child '* self-concept any. He 
pretty bad about hiwself » azxirnow you're going to land^ onf^ hiiu That's 
not going to help hiA such, alow let's st^jpose that you /understand 
this child in a different way^ st^Tpose you ^ee hpw he ^es himself 
in his worldf and suppose you uivlerstand that he feeU about himself 
';that nobody likes hLm. I can remember doing that >d.^ nothers in our 
"clinic. We would sey, "Yoti know, Mrs. Jones, it's «i interesting 
thing ^rtien we were working wixh Jimn^y back there in the playroom, h$, 
said several times that he thou^'p6tpple didn't like him rexy well." 
Now if you *f eel that the important thing is that /that child feels 
that people don't like him^very well, that calls/for an entirely dif- 
ferent sgpproach to' dealing with' him, doesn't it/ You hare to help the 
child see himself as being vore effective. 

I remejnber something a teacher in Orlando used to do. She set 
a cake timer on her desk, set for every 20 minutes, and evezy 20 min- 
:utes it would'go ^ding," like that. The kid^ didn't pay ax^r atten- 
tion, but it was a signal to the teacher, ana she i^jpuld siB?)ly .flick ^ 
her eyes over the class in the next few secqixds and ask herself, •^o 
hasn't had it 3ret7" Daring the next 20^ minutes, she would find a way 
of 'giving some child a positive experience,/ by winking at him across 
the classroom, putting' her haxKi on his shoulder, saying "That's great, 
Jizaqy," spending a little tine with him, something that gave him the 
feeling that be was recognised and unde»t^od and liked. As simply 
as that. V^^^ 

What IvJve been sAjring here is that we know tHat the effective 
behavior of healthy people, intelligent people, well-ad jxxsted people, 
learning people^ effective professional people, is a consequence or 
a positive view of self. >Now if you know that, what -you have to do . 
to pro^ce that positive self-concept is hot sc^^^Sifficult.. You have 
to ask yourself these kinds of questions: How can ai' child feel liked 
unless somebody likes him? How can a child feel he's acceptable un- 
less somebody accepts him? Ai^ how can a child feel he's a person of. 
dignity and integrity unless "somebody treats him so? And how can a 
child feel aJ^le unless, sonewherer he has some success? The answers 
that you and I find tc^t^se questions will tell us what we need to 
do to help improve, the self-concepts of children. 
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I had a pQ7Cholog7 profeeaor in gradtiate tfcbool who uaed to eay 
that Met edsca'ULpn proridee anavers to qaeatiocs that people donH 
hare. I donH tMnk that indictaent holdB for thia aoraing^a aesaion. 
beeaxiae jou're not al^captire audience and you prerasably voulckiH be ^ 
here if you didn't hare qaeaticaa about. aerality and edocmtico* Mer* 
ertheleea, I'd liHe to begin identifying vfa&t I think are four bas- 
ic qoeationa to ask i^xen i^pproaohing the iaaue of aoral education in 
the 8chool8« 

The first question is sii^ply. Is there a need? Is there anything 
to^ irony abo^V ny reason idiy ve should be concerned aboaVaoral de- 
Telopstent in society? The second question is, Should teachers Intex^ 
.Tenet Even if there is a real need, is it the ^b of the s<diools to 
teach abrality? Qaesiion raaber 3.i0f »hat is *tertl derelopnent'T^ 
Can you do azqrthing about the problea or decide vbetber 'to get in- 
TOlTed nithout first knowing lAat ocnstitutes progrtss toicard Moral 
Maturity? Finally, question ^: If you think that fostering ttoral de- 
yelopMnt in tbe schools is necessazy and legitiBate., bow do you go - 
about it? Hov can you do it in a vay that is educationally iiffectire 
and ethical Jly defensible in a pluralistic society? 



Is There, a Heed? 

LetU consider the first question: Is there a need? SoMone 
asked Urie Bronfenbrenner yesterday, after his speech m his Tisit to 
China, idiether he say any social progreaa in this countiy. He replied 
that the tiaes are still Texy. difficult and ji,t^a easy to get discour- 
aged, but that he finds there is a lujor difference hov in the response 
he gets when he talks to different groiqpe in the connnit^. He said it 
used to be that vfaen he vei^ on about the problems of tbs society azid 
hov it^s going to bell in a hcnd^basket, people ifould say, "I don^t 
understand' vhat you're sayiz«, idmt'a tha probLeai, erexythlng seeaM 
•O.K. to ae.*^ He said nov aliMt nobody ttcjn that, aLeost eirexybodbr 
agre^is there^s a problem, though people atill differ greiitly about 
hor to solYS it. ' v 

Wiat are the diaensicns of the problem?-; First of all, there's 
the issue of social in;)ustice. We're had reports'tfaat 10 ■'^T'^^ 
AMrican children are und^ftiourished, scae severe'ly so. The estimates 
differ by a sillion or S(Qr, but ve knov that aany of Aaerican 
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«hlldrea are ttangrj >^ cb not get enou^ jfood to keep thea healtlor. 
We kttov that 2 oat of 3 poor ehlldren in the ooontry bars not seen 
a d«»ti»t. you're sitting in school -with a rotting tooth, there's 
not much you're going to learn. W* knov that wort than 50)6 of poor 
childne vho hare disablinc handicaps get no aedieal treataent. We 
Jo^'that infant mortality aaong hlaok children in the lottos of 
Detroit is as hi^ as it is aaoeg children in the poorest sections - 
Vt Indi*. , We know that the federal gorexTmect for many years paid 
Senator Jwes Eastland $150, OOa n year not to grow crops on his Mis- 
sissippi plantation while the sharecroppers who were thereby deprired 
of work got welfare support of $35.00 a aonth for a faaidly of four. 
We know that the problea of social injuetiee has global proportions. 
Rich nations constae aost of the world's resources. More than half 
of hnanity reaiint illiterate and bttngry across the globs. 

Cri»e continttes to, rise. It is increasing not ooOy rertically 
but horisontally as ifell. Hot long there was a rash of robberies 
in the schools of Meir York City, wfaei^ azmed aen case into the class- 
roow of saall cfaiOxiren, Ist-graders, held up the teacher^ and threat- 
ened to shoot the children or the teacher if she didn't tun orer her 
jewels cod purse. It used to be that thugs aixl fillaina were ashaaed 
to do their dastardly deeds before little children; no longer. 

We know that child abuse has reached drastic proportions in \his 
oountxy. Bronfenbrenner, when he spok^ here two years ago, reported 
a study by Professor Oil at BraxMieis that stirveyed all kinds of ddld 
abuJM— beatixigs, poisonings, locking kids up in tSie closet for days, 
holding their finger orer a flaae on a gas store, cutting thaa with 
knives— all wounds deliberately inflicted. The noaber of cases in a 
single year .was estimated to be between 2| rrininr and k Billion. 

Those are e<im of the diasnsione of the problea. You could also 
point to the loer of integrity in the society, the unwlllingneas or 
inability 6f persons to act on moral princiides. To illustrate that 
point, I'd like to read you two sets of stateaents. Try to identify 
as you listen the source of each set. Here's the first: 

1 carried out ay orders. 

Where would we hare' been if ef ex -jo u e had thought things 
o)xt in those days? 

TfiLth us an order was an order. 

The success of this nan prored to me that I should 
subordinate ayself to hia. 

Now the second set: / 

I was there to follow orders, not to think. 
I believed he had the authbriiy to do it. 
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I vu not the one to etwod xqp at a aeetizig and say 
' that this ahottld be stot^ped^ in all honesty iDeeauee 
of fear of group pressure that nould" ensue, of not 
being a team player^ ^ « 

lou'hare xk>' idea of mj loyalty to this 

Would anyone like to hasard a guess as to the souzk^e of these 
two sets of statewntsT^-'Coald the first ones be froai aenbers^pf the 
Preen Berets? That's a^good guess. la the seoond groiq> fros the pro* 
eeedings of the >tatergate hea^jbgsT Tllai's oorreot* Hov about the 
first set? That's right-*-- th^ first stateaents oane froa Adolph Eichman 
at his trial for the crises he 'fOiHitted in Nasi Genuny. It's preti^ 
hard, isn't it, to distinguish the tvo sets. 

During the Watergate hearings,. William Sloan Oof fin vrot^ a col'- 
um in The New Tork Tines about Jeb Magruder* Coffin knew Jeb as a 
friend when/ljoth were at lailiams College in the 1950's, and eren had 
him as a sliudant in his ethics class. Daring that time at. Williams, / 
Coffin saystMN worried abodf Jeb Magn\^er. He used to say to him, / 
•Tou're a nice guy, Jeb, yOu have lots 'of charm but little Inner 
strength, and if you don't cqne to staxxL for scniething you're apt to 
fall for anything*" Coffin concludes his column by pointing; out that 
to do eril deeds you don't hare to be an eril person, only a nice guy 
who is not yet a good man* Adolf Eichman was probably kind to his 
children. ^ * 

So, we know that the people in goremment haren't stood up rexy 
well, but what about the man in the street? Stanley ' ttLlgram studied 
the moral beharior of the sun in the street in an experlmant that you 
may be fasdliar with. He ran an ad in the New Haren newspaper that 
said he would pay $5 to anyone who would Tolonteer for an e3q}eriment 
on leaxTdng. He got volunteers from all walks of lif e joxl fr^ all> 
age lerels. When they reported to the laboratory, th^ palled straws' 
frba> hat, ostensibly to determine their role in the eaqMrixaent. It 
was m fact rigged so that the people coming in off the streets would ^ 
get to be the "teachers* and somebody from Milgram's laboratory staff 
wotad get , to be the "learner. " 

The learner was then taken into the next room and strapped into 
a chair and electrodes attached to his wrists. The esqperimenter told 
the teacher, the nalre subject, that the learner was to txy to memo* 
rise paired associates, two words that went together, like "blue" and 
"girl." If the learner WMid a mistake, the teacher, seated in a dif- 
ferent room, was to giro h^ an electrical shook* On a panel before 
the teacher, the .shock lerels ranged from 15 to ^50 Tolt^^ steps df 
15.Tolts. The Toltage lerils were alsoOab^^: fr om "s aptt shock" 
to "strong shock" to "serere shock" and finally "HX." The learner, 
whos^ responses were in faot pretaped, first ccaaplained about his dis^ 
comfort, then seamed with t)ain, thm pleaded to be released, then 
proter^d that he had a bear^ condition and couldn't stand it any 
longer, and finally fell sile|it# 



Hoir did the teadWrs' respond? In iiost cas^ss, they shoved real 
cohflict about obeytnj^the experiaenter^^^^ instructions. MLlgraa re- 
ports that subjects v^t^^bserved to i»re«ti tre&ble« stutter, bite 
their lipe, *and die t^ir fingernails int^; their flesh. Three had ' 
conmlsiTt fits of lau^t^r. 

Milgras asked peyc^txlsts and psycholLogists to predict idiat 
peroentj^e of people wmA obey to the end, and give ^50 rolts of 
shock. The experts predicted! that fever thaD^.2> vould give the high- 
est intensity of shock, and ^t the 2$ vfao iiDuld go all the vay 
would be cnisy or soMhow distutted. Does ai](|rbne know in ^ct iriiat 
peroentage of people obejred^ to the last? Serei^ty per cent of Mil* 
graa's*subjects gare the full 450 volts. That sobering outccM sup- 
ports Jonathan .Kosol's assertion that the prol^em with the schools 
is nat that they arsnH working, but that they are woz^dng all too 
well. They are producing 8x>ral conforKists idto yill subndt to au-^ 
thority, even conazxis to inflict harsh physicalVpain on innocent 
victins. \ 

CHcaar, you ni^ say, people canH stiofid up ^iider pressure, they 
have weak spines and tbey buckle when the going' |^ts tough, but what 
about the co^Dassion of the average person? V^raiotoH he help soae- 
hodj out when the person was in need? Recall 1^ depressing 
catalogue of newspaper reports on just this questfionv^ Let wm read 




Kitty Genovese is set upon by^ a aartiac as V she 
hose froanork at 3:00 a.Bi. ^ '^hirty-eigfatiof her 
neighbors in Kew Garden^ cooe ^o theiriwind^ idien 
she cries out in terror; none cones ^to hen assistance 
even though her stalker takes over half am hour to 
mrder her. No one even so aucn as calls ^he police. 
She dies. / 

Indrew HotviHe iff stabbed in the stosach ait he rides 
the ▲ train hone to Manhattan, ^even otbefr^riders 
watch the 17*yeuvold bpy as he maeds to de^th; none 
cone ^to his assistance even though iiis ilttaoktrs have 
left the car. He dies. * X w 

in l8»year»old switchboard operat<)r, alone inlber 
office in the Bronx, is raped and beaten. EBlekping 
aotteniarily, she runs naked and bleeding to thij^ street, 
screaidihg for halp* A. crowd of kO passersby leathers 
and watches as, in broad daylight, the^ rapist ^ 
to drag her back upstairs; no one interferes, 

Eleanor Bradley trips and breaks her leg ^Mle chop- 
ping on Fifth Avenue. Dased and shocked, she calls 
for help, but the hurrying stress of executives apd 
shoppers sisply parts and flows past. 



Canwn Colon, age 10, is kidnapped by a rapist-^killer 
idxile on a'shopping errand for her ■others* She tei»- r * 
porariiy escapes from her assailant along a hosy ex- 
pressvay near Roehester, MeirToz4c« Half-dad and 
obriotuilj distraaght, she appeals for telp to sore * 
than a fatmdred aotorists, all of Mbom pass her bj« * 
She is Murdered. 

That^s sons indication of how the aan in the street has^ beharfd i^ 
the face of a f ellov faonan being in need of help. What about people 
Mho supposedly aake a profession out of being Good 3aitfucltans7 Hov 
do^ey perfox* lAen confronted lAth * similar situation? To fijad 
out, two psychologists asked Pxdnceton seainarians to write a serMon 
on the Qood Saaaritan parable which they were to delirer to an audi- 
ence of faculty and peers. While walking across campus to the lec- 
ture hall, each/ senlnarian case across a person siu^^ed in an alley- 
way. This person, in reali*^ an'^^ictor, coughed and groaned in dis* 
tress. What did the seainarians do? Twenty-four of the ^ siiply 
pasjBed by. The esq^erixaenters notedi "Seainazy sttdents going to 
giro their tall^ on the parable of the Good Samaritan literally 
stepped orer the rictia as they harried on their way. * 

A 

Should the Schools Get ImrolYed? 

We can agree, then, that themes a problem. But Mben do we 
go from there? Does it mean that schools shoald get into the act? 
Should you as teachers get dnrolTed? 

I*d like to answer that qaestion by pointing out that you ars 
already involved. D^jr in and day^out, you act as moral educators 
with your children. You continually eraliute their beharior; you 
monitor their social relations in the classroom, and you do this as 
part of a larger social oontaxt called the school that alsa has rules 
and makes eraluations of beharior. Lawrence Mhlberg tells a stoxy' 
about him 2nd-grade son. One day hie came borne from scfaoQl^ and ftaid, 
"Dad, 1 don't want to be one of the bad bqys in schooiu* Kohlberg 
asl^ him, ^U, who are the bad boys?"^ His son said, "The bad Ipyn 
are the ones who don't put their books back idiere they belong."^ 
berg cements that the teacher probably would hare been surprised to 
know that relatiiuly minor clas8zx>om management concerns defined for 
her children nibtiV she and the school thon^* were basic^mpral values. 

We could all c^JI^ idkrqr'inore eza^>les of the moral lessons that 
schools teach children. Kosi children go to schools idiere they must 
oonqDete with their fellow student, where they rarely if ever engage 
in learning that requires ^^oc^ration,^ where^ helping another individ- 
ufl is usually defined as cheating. ^ Most kids go to schools idiere 
the rules are laid down by authority, where the students never have 
a chance io participate ifi making, revising, or enforcing rules, 
vibBTe they are expected to obey the adults in charge without question. 
And then vhBn they graduate from sdhbol they are exacted think for 
themselves. 
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VlhAt It, Moral Dtveloprtmt? 

tilt's Mmney then* that there ia no vagr to avoid soral adnqi^ 
tlon in the eehoole* It's parb^ of tlie hidden corriciiXTUi. Bat ebrald 
teaehere go at it direotly* «fall steav ahead? That bringa tis to the 
tiext question: Vlhat is wst€l Batulty or noral derelopHant?^ If you're 
'going to educate for aontl derelopsMnt, then obfiouelj jrou need toae 
idea of idiat wral derelopMnt is* 

T6 illustrate one imj of defining voral direlopMnt, I'm going 
to give you, a noral dilevut tluit Lairrenoe Kiohlberg has sade vell«-knoim 
S throui^ his researoh in this a3rea# k aoral itilfwa is a hard ques* * 
Ition; you can debate it* there's no culturally oooditicned response * 
to it, and that is ifhgr it's a good way to find out how scMone really 
thinks* / V ^ , \ 

In Europe a woaan was near death fros a special kind: 
of cancer*^ Doctors told hetr husband, Heint, that 
. there iras one drug that night sare* her* It iras a 
fom of raditca that the torn dru^st, had recently 
disoorered* But he vas charging $2,000 for a snail 
\» dose of the radiun. Heins, despite Ids best efforts, 
^^ could raise only $1,000* He pleued with the drug- 
gist to tell it to hin cheaper and let hin*pay the ^ ^ , 
rest later, but the druggist said, "No, I disoorerM 
the dfug and I'n going to nake noney from it." So 
in desperation Heins broke into the storo and stole 
the drug. 

In 1958 Kohlbex^ pro^^nted these and otiier aoral dilaMaa to 75 boys 
ranging in age frcM I0»l6« In interviewing these subjects orer the 
next 16 years,' he found that thero irero sequantiUL stages in the way 
they analysed aoral issuest a changing pattern in the way they roi^ 
soned, for exfsple, about idiat Helns should .or shouldn't hare done. 

> The pW stages iddch Kohlberg identified ara indicated in the 
stairoase diagram (Figuro 1). I'd like you, taking the Heins dilemna, 
to try*to construct etacanples of the different stages, especially of 
the fi2!st three stages. Moist diildren, under tba right enrironmental 
conditions, can dereXop at least some Stage. !^ reasoning by lihe tima 
they are In ^ grade} you can take that as a derelopmantal goal for 
moral education in the elementary school* * V 

At Stage U ^tA^ makes right* In the child's view, the people 
in poNer-^parents, teachers and other adult anthorities-^detendne 
what's rii^ and what's wrong* The moral motire at Stage 1 is to 
stay out of trouble, eitbar b^ doin^ what you'ro told^or \sj making 
euro you donH g«t easght idm jrou do step oiit 6f CUAe. What wqvlU 
bo an vxMM^ of a Stage 1 reason lAj Heinz should not steal the 
drag? ^ sight get oasgfat and hare, to go to Jail. Noir 'wm it ^. 
round: iifaat*s a Stage 1 reason for stealing thk drug? He sight get 
in.troittae if he doesn't steal itj his wife's brothe? aij^ find out 
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that Htini let her die end end beat hln up. Do 70a eee the die<^ 
tidetlcn between the (content of the anewer end the reeeoiiing behind 
ItT Content em raxy ufaile the reaeoidng sreMdne the eeae. 

What is a Stage 2 ncason for stealing the drogT He loTee hit 
nife. Vi hare to ask you nhat jou nean hy lore; nhy is that a good, 
reason for Heins to try to sare his Klfe*8 life? Becanse she books 
and Cleans for fal»>-that*s a Stage 2 reason and is in fact vhat soae 
jvrenile delinquents hare said «hen giren this dilsMUi. Stage 2, with >. 
its focus on self-interest , adght seem like a regression to you. But S 
it*s reiiUy a step forward because at Stage 2 children are beginning ^ 
to realise that norality doesn't com in .cans; it has soMthing to do 
with taoaan needs; Mien that awareness begins to eaerge, it*s natural 
for the child to think first aboojb his own needs. Bren at Stage 2, 
tbbfu^, there is a llaited kind of altruisa, a concrete reciprooi^-* 
you do sonethlng for m and 1*11 do sonsthmgHTor you.' If Heins sares 
his wife now, aaybe she*!! help hia out if he's ever in a sixilar boat, 
or MQrbe he*s obligated to steal the drug for her because of all that 
she*s done for hia in the past. 

Kohlberg calls Stages i and 2 "precooTentional" moral reasoning 
becanse Morali^ is not yet goremed by ooijnrentional noriM or social 
esqieotations; rather it is goremed primarily by what the individual 
ttdnks will be the concrete consequences for himself. 

Stage 3 is a big leap forward. It takes the individual from con- 
cern about his or her own needs to a much broader concern about the 
needs and eaqjectati-ons of other people. The State 3 person wants to 
be nice, to please others. Kohlberg calls this orientation "Charlie 
Bromt" morality to indicate both its virtues and its limitations. 

Can you give me a Stage*^3 reason why Heinz should steal the drug? 
m.B friends woidild criticise him if he didn*t. Vihat would people think 
of him if he let his wife die? * Itftien you reach a Stage 3 concern about 
the welfare of others, yon also develop a concern for their opinion o^ 
you— you valvw their esteem. What if Heinz *s wife hadn*t been so good 
to him? Stage 2 might say, well, then don*t Help her. Stage 3t how- 
ever, would say she needs the help, never mind what*s gone before, put 
yourself in her fhoes. The golden rule. To find out whether your 
children understand this Stage 3 principle, ask them sometime what the 
golden rule tells you to do if someone just comes up on the street and 
punches you in the an. Most lO-yeaivolds, still predominantly Stage 
2, will say, "Hit him back. Do unto others as they do unto you." An 
unusually mature ib-yeaivold said to Piaget, "You shouldn*t hit back. 
There *s no end to xfmagfi** That*8 Stage .3* 

I*ve given you just a bare-bones description of the stages. Peo- 
ple go to Harvard for a year to study how to idimtify someone*s stage 
of moral reasoning, and Kphlberg and his associates are continually re- 
defining the stages on the basis of their ongoing research and new ds;^ 
Xelopments' in the theoxy* To put a little more meat on the skeleton,' 
let as Shaw with you a^ft^ or two about a^r own son, MarH, who will 
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"be 7 TMTS old temotrm. . W« ^rt valking Jteroes cmpoB dtee cUgr aboat. 
6 months Mgoi and I mntloned that I vaa going to gira a talk that 
afttztiooit to a gvoqp of wm^ tha Oortland Kotaxyt aboat how ehlldran 
grov up to knowAhe idiai^a .right and vfaat^a vroifg. ^ Ha aaidtO^MTallt I 
hare saaatMng^to aagr aboat that." "Okajt" I aidd, *iAat do yoa think 
ia rii^tt for children to doT" 

Mark repUadf "Childron ahoald be good to their parentSt and pai^ 
ents. ahould be good to thair ehildren^that*« the vaj they get along«*L 

"That^s Texy intaraatingt^* I aaldt •'tell »e , lAy do jou think 
children ahooldn't^aobeji 



••Wellt" 
non^t do nice 




their parentaT^^ 



tbiiy diaobej/ their parenta, then parenia 



So I aaidt "^uppoae one digr Mm and I verenH yergr nice to yoa^ 
Staked if you could h«re a^nevr Richie Rich ooido book, and ve joat 
said no vithoatian^f good reaaon. then later in the daj^ieomae ne 
vejre going to hire ccaqpanj, ve asked you to do us a 
uoa^ the rug* J Do you. think you should do it for usP^^^ 

Haxic said withoitt hesltatiM} 'Veil, no,— because you verenH 
nice ^ M. Sony, Bad; but that's just the vay it works, you see.** 
A solid^tage 2. 

^ ' Let m relate another ocnrersation idiich illustrates that chil- 
dren, like Bost adults, are in different derelopMntal stages at the 
saae tiMs. I asked Mark the qnastloci about idiat you ihoold do if ^ 
someone ccinea up and punches you in the am* He aaid, ^Mall, I can 
teU you a right answer and a wrong answer* The right ansmr is you 
should; ask Mm please not to punch you again." 



"Vlhatls the Wrong answex^T* I asked. 
»You should hit hin back." 



Probing further, I asked, "Vlfay do you think hitting back is wx^mgT^ 

"It's really right and wrong," Mark said. "It's right bec^e 
then he will know how It feels, and ,^t^s wrong because you could get 
Jn trouble with yorarpaiwts. " . y 

I'll leare it to you to aort out ^the different stagea of thinking 
that are represented there. 

This noming I decided to do a little longitudinal research. ' 1 
wondered how Mark would respond, a half 'a year later, to the moral 
question of idutt to do when his parents ask him to Taeuum the rug aft- 
er they have unreasonably refused a request for a new comic book. I 
began by asking what It means to be good, tto said, "Being good means 
beln^ kind to others"~ah, I t^bought, the daim of Stage 3. Then, he 
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added "•••when they're kind to you*" I then x^alsed the dilenna about 
irfaether to Taouum the rug. He paused for a iridle, then eaid, "I think 
I should yacuuii the rug. It would be a good vay of eamin^g the new 
coadobook." 

That's t\ixning the situation into a Stage 2 deal, of course, 8o° ' 
I said, •TIo, ire wouldnH pay you any allowance, this is a- Tavor we'*re 
asking." . • . . >; 

After pausing again, he said, "Wall, I'd still do it." 

"Eren though,'' I reminded, Sfe wex^enH nioe to you and wouldn't 
get you the condo lAien you asked?" 

"I would still do it;" he said, "I Just lika dotog favors for 
people*" ^ 

^ "Why do jrou like doing favors for peopler?" I asked. 

"Because then they donH have to do all the work themselves*" 

.... . ^ ^ • ■ 

"Why is that^iu^rtant?" ^^^1^ 

"Well," Mark said, "if they can do only pai^^f the job, how 
eajni they get it done if they don't have help^% 

That seems to me to -be the beginiiing^l^'^^e 3 concern' for 
the needs of the othcfr person, iq^art from'^idiat's in it ?or you* I 
hasten to testify as a puisnt that orossing thj; brldjge f:rom reasonixig 
to consiatent b^iavioral praf^ice is a big developmental step in it* 
self which by no neans autonatically follows the achievanent of the 
reasoning* Max^ at age 7 nsy li^oi4>able of some Stage 3 reasoning, 
but his behavior is often not Wen at the level of Stage 2 reciprocity* 
Closing the gap betwaSb masoniiig and action becomes a jnajor issue 
lAen you consider applying Kohlberg's theoryvto practical life situa^ 
tions like the classroon, iriiere behavior reality natters* 

What lies }:feyOnd Stage 3? At Stage ^, concern for others is ex^ 
panded to # wider dcale* You begin to have a concept of soeie^ and 
your role within a larger social systaa; you want to do your^duty, to 
set a good exazq>le, to insist that other people do, too* This ds still 
a laorali-ty qhaped by external expectations , however* Not until Stages 
5, and 6 can yxm stazxi outside the social fraiawork and say. that sone 
things are morally wrong in the iorsten^.sme laws^pr institutions need 
changing in ordeiC^ better respect tie rights of in^&«ybal8* lou 
nay even believe! at^^tage 6, as Itertin Luther King did, that- justice 
requires y6u to )jdffR)ey a law like segregation that degrades honan pez^ 
sonality, in order to arouse tta^ conscienoe of the ooHnmity* At Stag** 
es 5 «nd 6— which Kbhiberg calls the postconventional level—universal 
ttoral principles define right and wrong* That's lAat we told the Nasis 
at the end of Vforld War II: that they had an obligation to universal 
noral Iws respecting hunan life and dignity, nigit siiqoly to the laim , 
Qf the Qeman state* 
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What Does the Rasearch Shovt * 

What does the research ehov regarding Kohlberg's stages of aaral 
retscnisg? It appears to izMiicate, first of all^ that the stiiges are 
TxniTer»al~althOQgh there are those vfao think that all the ertdenee 
isn't in* Kohlberg claiBS that his eroas^coltural research in coqzh 
tries like Taivan^ England^ Turkeji Mexico^ azvi the United States re« 
reals that ufaat people Taltie say be relatire to eoltorei bat hoy they 
reason aboct idiat tiiey ralue goes throxigh the saae sequence of stages 
enreiTi^re* The research does show dearly that sons people More 
faater throu^ the stage sequence and som go farther. Only Z$ii of ^ 
adnlts in Westem societies » for exariplfti reach postconrentional rea* 
soning. ^ 

Is noral stage drrelopsent affected by social class? The %rL^ 
den^is that children from »i.ddla or ttpper socioeconoadc envirocnents 
adrance throo^ the stages acre quickly than their peers at lover socio- 
economic lerels* Are timn sez differences? Girls get to Stage 3 fart- 
er before^ boys^ bat then boys typically catch vp and more on to Sta^e k 
before tferls and are more likely, to make it in adalthood to postconven- 
tional mo^Tality~thoQgfa this last difference disappearr if lerel of ed« 
ncation is the saae» Does moral stage relate to moral behafior? Kohl- 
berg is careful to point out that the same moral behaTior-«^*g* » doing 
sowone a faror— can spHng from different stages of moral reasoningt . 
^spite that complicating factor » it has often been possible to predict 
moral beharior in particular situations from knoidedge of a person's 
stage of moral reyot^ing* Conventional-lerel students , for exaflq)let 
are more likely to cheat itbea left undetected then postconrentional 
studezsts* Persons at Stage 5 snd 6 vere more likely to quit Milgram's 
shock- the-leamer experiment than persons' ai lower stages and vers also 
more likely to intervene to help* a person in distress in another etuc^ 
nhere such intervention ran the risk of angering the e:q>eriaenier* In ^ 
ttiB latter study; the -subject had to decide idiether to 'aid a person ifho 
said he had just had a bad trip on dxnxgs and pleaded for helpi or to 
continue to participate in the experiment as planned* Only 11% of the 
Stage 2 college students helped the distressed ixyjiTidual; at Stage 3f 
275(,help9d» and at Stage 'k^ 38^. At jstage 5f the figure rose to 6d)S| 
and at Stage 6 fully 100^ of the subjects broke off froi^tbe e3q>eriment 
to help Urn person in need« 

What kind of enrirocment facilitates morement through the. stages 
M3od vfaat kind of enrirofip^ hinden itt Children yiho grow up in a 
socially sterile orphanage ^ Kohlberg repoirt^t are often still at Stages 
1 Itai Z eren in late adolescence^ Qjr contrastt children vho grov up on 
tSe' Israel^ kibbuts» vhere intense peMSX^group interaction^ groap deci-r 
sion-making« and intermeshing vork responsibilities make for a rich 
social enraxpentt typically reach Stage k or 5 !^ adolescence. 

E6v-Do Tou Bdncate-J^rjipral De^opment? 

What do the contrasting effects of the orphanage and ^ the kibbuts 
"iiqDly for the school? Hbir' can classrooms support development through 
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the moral stages? One vay is to structure sittjations which, like the 
kibbutz, provide lots of opporttardty for role-"tak3jig~^or experiencing 
the contxwting viewpoints and fwlings^of others.' Moral developaent 
can be considered a process of getting better and better at dealing 
sifflultan^o^ly and fairly vith a variety i£]^onflicting perspectives 
^ on what is right in a particular situation. 

You are no doubt f aailiar with-WaaerciSlly available materials 
for stiuralating group discussion desired to shire feelings and claav 
ify values.' I don'^ like to eophasise a prepackl^ed approach because 
it tends to coBpartaentalixe moral education as sonBthing you do on 
Thursday aftexnoon vben you get out the DUSO kit. The real »oral cur- 
riculum is the total life of the classTbcm, all the ^xuman interactions 
that occur there'. Teachers \rtio appreciate that, however, can use some 
of the paj^ished 'techniques to adhrahtage. ^ 

One material that I^ve used jpy^if .with to get disbussioais going 
with children is a aeries of* soumI filastrips developed by Kohlberg 
and Bob^^Selman' f or Guidance Associates (Pleasantville, N.I. The film* 
strips do*lL good job of bringing moral conflict down to the scale of 
the child's world. Saie present real-life scenarios: should Holly • ^ 
climb a tree to. rescur \ stranded kitten, for a little boy, or should . 
she' keep her newly made promise to her father not to climb any more 
trees? ^Some filmstripe depict fantasy situations; my favorite among 
these is' about Cheetah, a member of the Cat People. The Cat People' 
are endowed special powers , which they use to fight crime.' ^hn 
ordinary ^feT^ctah is Sam Wilson. In the fllmstrip, Cheetahxs 
Shown swearing an oath before the Cat Peop3# nfever to reveal^ his se- 
cret identity— *not to wife, not to ny son, not to anyone. They 
shall know me only as' Sam Wilson~fausband, father, schoolteacher, and 
^-^N^erage hibman being.* This is the most important inile of ths Cat Peo-. 
pie, tlWir leader explains, because if the caj^^nalff know who they are, 
the darVPeople will not be effective in fighting crime. 

T ( • ! ^ 

le .day^Sam tells his 9-yea3Vold ?on'i Marois , to 'meet him^ter 
that y(r7ening^ats.^ bank, where Sam says 'he will withdraw money to 
bay 4 new car^. Sttr«^±»aJbefore Marcui, arid notices a ligh:t, on in 
the upstairs bank window. "]^f»/ he says, ad- the drums begin to^ 
rollt "This looks like a job for Cheetaht" Cheetah ci^ures the 
crooks, strings them up in a net, ax)d quickly, changes back^^into Sam 
Wilson. Seconds later, the police arrive on the scene and escort the 
thieves out ths front of the bank. At this moment young Marcus also 
arrives to see the criminals being apprehended and notices lAat ap- 
peal to be another robber escapiiig out the rear bank window. He 
moves closer; "Dad, it*s you! What were you doing in the bank. Dad? . 
Tell met ^ robbers? TeH me, liadt please tell 

mel" Sam looks down and says softly; "I cahH tell you, son* -I just 
can't tell you.* The narrator's voice then cooes |TSail Sam Wilson 
break, the most imjSortant rule of the Cat PeojAe and reveal his secret 
identity, or will he remain silent and let his son think that Be is a 
/bank robber? What should he do?'' 
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The object to get tbe children to say why they think Sam should 
or shouldn't ten<i-to 'ftrpla-yn their reasons and listen to the reasons 
of others. It takes practice to get the kn*ek of asking^^good probe 
questions that draw out the children's underlying reasonihg and keep 
-the discussion focused on the relerant aoral issues. A nox«al first 
.response with both kids , and adults is to want to slip out of the dl- 
li ij i a" by proposing a soltttion tha.t aroids the hard dedslm. "He 
shotdd just tell Marcus to trust hi»," Is a cooMn way of wiggling off 
the horns of Ubib Cheetah dllena. Tou can take tine to explore dlffei^- 
ent solutions o^ this nature and then bring the children b«ck to the 
conflict; "Saa~^13SNHarctt8 to trust hia, and Marcus tries Texy hard 
to do that, tut he joJft can't get it out of his pind, he has bad dreams, 
and he still wonders, idjat was his Ltd doing in the bank, could he be ' 
one of the robbers?" Tou can point out that juries often convict peo- 
ple on the basis of »diat witnesses say they saw; how can you expect a 
ytipg. bpy to forget the sight of his father hurrying out the blck of 
the bank at the- scene of the robbery? 

W.th-one third-^rade class that tumed out to be unanlaously In 
faror of Cheetah's keeping his oath,' I role-played MarciM to drawitlse 
, idoat he"wAa34^be feeling and to get the' kids to think abbut other ways 
of looking at the problem. "Cheetah proaised never to~tell," they said. 
• "That's'an interesting reason," I said,, "tell ae, dd.you think it is 
ever right to break a pro«lse? Did. -any of you ^er break a .pro«ise?" 
\ Most adaltteCtP having done so, and.we got into a goojj discusslop of 
,the reasons for breaking proaises itnd aaklng then in the first plibe. 
We ooved on to other Issues, such as whether CtAetah had a responsi- 
bility to keep fighting crij», "and after ^5 Klnutes the kids were still 
going ^rong. /- ' . • . t> 

There are^ots of ^ foraats other than whole-class c^cussion that , 
you can use— role-playing, teaa debate, small "buix groSps." One foi*-' 
■at— called "Take a Stand"— was devised ty a 6th gnider in collabora- 
tion with the schopl psychologist. Five lines are chalked or ti^)ed on 
^the floor and labeled, respectively, "Absol'^ly right," "SoawAat r 
Right," "UndSbided," "Soa»what wrong," and nAbsolutely wrong'. ""^ ^!h^ 
children are then read a story; for exaiQ>le: , 

A bpy— a pu'sheiv-caae tip to his frlen4 and said, , 
"Do you want a joint?" Es replied, "No wayl" and " 
ran to get a pollceBan. The cop busted the pusher 
for selling drugs'. 

At the signal '^Movel" the children go and stand on the line that shows 
what they think about the wain charactes*5 action— with the understands 
ilJg that they have to e^qjlaln why they Bdved where they did. They are 
frei to. change lines, but only If they state their reasons, for doing so. 

tat Be ejqdiaslEe again, however,., that gaaes and contrived discus- 
sions are not enough. TO foster a ccnslstently high quality of 
ication, you n^ed to crwite & positlVe moral clisate in the dassrooa, 
an atwaphtre of anituiiL respect and /nupport that pervades the corrictLLtoD 
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and the vhole hanan environaent* A tall oi^r, you*re ttdnking, Hcnr 
can it be done? 



Cooperative Learning 

Several teachers I knov create a positive aoral diaate Toy making 
cooperative learning a natural part of t^ day-to-day life of their 
classroott. At its best, cooperative learning is irtiat Piaget calls co- 
operation: doing operations together in a iray that forces children to 
decenter from their o9tn viewpoint and accownodate to the viewpoint and 
actions of their co-wo}*ers» Here is how a teacher of a ccinbined 2nd 
and 3rd-grade, Ann Caren of West ffilVEleawitaxy School in Ithaca, New 
Tork, descriliSs this kind of learning in her classroom: 

ftie activity ^ch involved every child in the dais at 
some point was the Fireplace Project* We decided together 
that wejftranted to btdld a fireplace cn the school play- 
^vqm^w <»oking Itmch Stitside^and for doing other ac- 
^tivities which need heat (such as maple sngaring and 
^ making dyes from natural materials). After deciding on 
a size for the fireplace, the children collected rocks 
from a nearby woods. They mixed the cement—recruiting 
th« principal to help with this— cemented the rocks in 
place, and "finished the job with a grate that one group 
had purchased from a local store. Some children used the 
fireplace to dye yam, while another group began to plan 
a cook-out 3,unch for the class. The outdoor lunch in- 
volved planning irtiat we would have, figuring out the cost, 
getting volunteers for jobs, baying and preparing ' the 
food> building the fire^ and serving and cleaning yxp^ 

Cooking is aviilable in ay ofkssroom whenever children 
express the interest, and I have found it an especially 
)^ §ood way to iiivolve' them in sharing real responsibility* 

* ♦ - ♦ 

A month-long activity, entirely initiated and sustained 
ty the children, .was the Dinosaur Project. One boy 
brought a bag of plastic dinosaurs to school and decided 
to set up a scene. Other bpjrs soon contributed their 
dinosaurs. Questions arose: irtiere did dinosaurs live? 
r\ After looking this up in books r the children set up one 
ice-age envi ron ment and one woodlaiid and field environ- 
• ment with a la5?ge body of water. For materials they used 
twigs, rocks, grasses, and sand gathered from the school 
grounds. The children made charts illustrating different 
ages , and did many dinosaur drawings and paintings. End- 
less discussions took place about which dinosaurs were the 
oldest and where the various types lived. 

This teacher has also fomxi a class newspaper to be an excellent 
wior to foster cooperative effort and group cohesion. In^a^bdition, sh^ 
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reeoMDends stocklnig thd^^enriroxiiiant with uterttlB^-^bloekSy lineoln 
logs 9 lego, «niiial8t-^ plants 9 el4ar» scrap 'materlils, azxl ^plenty of 
paper axid pencils^tthkt natttraHy citiaalata cMldran to lirork together 
on actlTitles thai are Maningfal to than. Craft actlTities are es- 
pecially good; one icfy IMned haw to inaeraae and tangfat other/chil- 
dren bov to do H for three straight days* 

John Carent^innU hasbisid and a teacher of a 5th and 6th-grade 
in Henry St; John ^Sbodf describes a learning activi'fy he carried 
out irtiich.illastrates how the teacher can take the initiatire. . 

This project Inrolred creitire writing and was cal l ed 
^Interesting Faces of'Ithaca*'* Eight children and a 
teadier s^t oat tor downtown Ithaca— equipped with a 
polaroid cassera. Each child took a torn photographing 
someone on ^the streets of the ^ty. The pictures varied: 
sdU were distant shotr of people going about their daily 
routine; others were close-ups of individuals that the 
children, stopped and asked to pos€i for then. After tak- 
ing-their pictures » the children, returned to school to 
write about thsA. The pictures and stories were then 
laainated and made ihto a book ^ch was available for 
all of the class to nad. \ 



The Class Meeting 

Both of these teachers idso rely heavily on class aeetings to 
foster a strong sense of coiodanity anoxiyg their phildren-^-pei^iaps thet 
most inportant ingredient in a good aoxiil diiuite* A tine is set 
aside--- typically 20 sinutes atlthe end of the aoming and again at 
the end of the afternoon— wHSi children share ^t they have iwrked 
on 9 plan a project, discoss an experience they have had together or 
personal experiences fros ho«e» or exdbange viewis about how to solve 
a pro^em that has arisen. Every teacher I knowjib has wosi^ced at' 
developing this kind Of regular ccuonication ioaonl his or her*chil- \ 
dren reports sarked ijqproveimit in' the genexral tone aqd: h^aan rela* 
tionships in the dassroca. The class meeting also provides the* co- 
hesion and the caring that are the basis for dealing with any crisis ^ 
that jiay arise# A teacher at a, recent conference on noral education ; 
told k stoxy about a yeaarfiaien'ShB taught a c«»hined 2nd-and-3nl grade 
and fbr the first tiae sale a^; class oeeting an integral part of her-day. 
A stxiong cOassTn^iri-t developed and behavior probLew were far fexer 
than during the previous year. ^^IJien one day^ toward the end of the, 
schoca year, a project that several cMldren bad worked on iii the bade 
of ,t» classroom was found badly damaged. The teacher stopped the ac- 
tivity of the class md called a meeting. !^ have good tines togeth- • 
er and we ha9ie problems together** she said. ^Sooething vexy. serious 
has Happened. Mfe cannot continue cur work until we find out who is 
iresponslbOLe for what hMppmed and' the. damage is somehow repaired^ . 
This is a chance to show if we really care about each other." 

There was awkward silence.. Then one student spoke up: "Come o^tp 
whoever did it, tell— it?»s okay, we*ll.forgive youl" A chorus*6f 



glTiilar ^Tpeala vent tip trooi the chlldrtn#^ FlnaT1y» tvo bogre elowly 
stood up 9 looldhg at their fe«t* 

*Ye8t loamy 9 do yoa vlsh to say 8o«ethlng7" 

"Bob did it. » 

The teacher vaited* 

• •! did it, too> 

"Woold you like to say axsything else?" 

*Te«h. Vn soany** 

The other children leaped to their feet and huggedJbhe tvo cul* 
.jptrite in jpyoua celebration of the confeseion* There' followed an ani- 
Bated discussion to pLan how all could irork to restore the daaaged 
project* The teacher of this class said she was certain this crisis 
could not hare* been resolred in this way had- it not been for the strong 
sense of coonnity the children had built up through their .class met- 
izigs all year long* 



Respect for Perscns ^ 

Tou can also defim a good aoral clikate in texvs of respect for 
persons* Morality really cases down to this~to respect for the dig- 
nity* the worth* the individuality* the rights of errexy person* < *6ow 
d6 you derelop this asocg childz'en? 

One obvious way is to set a good exaa^^e* This beooMS hardest 
to do in the face of confliot with a child* especially if the stud^t 
has acted without .respect for you as a ^j^rson* I recently casie across 
two stories* each about an incident in ^^ph a student called the teach- 
er an obscene naae* In' one case* a 2nd-gnde boy oalled ids teacher a ' 
"s<p*of-a»bltchin wbore*' The teacher marched Mb down td^the princi- 
palj^s office axid deBsnded that he be expelled* and he was*\ It's not 
hard to figure out what stage of BDral derelopBant was there^ rein- 
forced for that child* 

In the second incident* reported in HaiB Qlnctt^s exoellent little 
Book Teadier and n>^^id> a 5ih-grsde boy.Vas asked by hisiteacher lAy he . 
persistM in talking«ut oi(tttm* 'Tlone of your business* you Bother 
fucker 1' vas his reply* The teacher axlsi^red sternly* "Hhat-Tou hare 
just said Bakes Be so angzy that I j^l I cannot talk to you* " The 
bey* obrioasly surpx^^ed at not'being ponlshed* case up after class . 
and apoli^ed for Ids beharior* 

To ponish a child* as Ginott points out* is. to arouse resentBsnt 
and Bake him uneducable* The essence of discipline is finding effec- 
tive alternatives to pimishBent^alteniatives which leave the child's 
dignity intact* teach him how he has violated another's ri|^* end 
motivate hiB to do better* ^ . 
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* Retpeoting children's rights and diignity ss ptrsons say also iwan 
changing the vaj joa speak to them* When Hkxk vas 4 xea» old, he be- 
gan isetdng regolar rowaTirti to his aother and mi 'Oaddjr, read m a 
stoxy," 'IfaM^f tix aj dimer,' get m this, get ae that* We sat his 
doim for & aoral leetare on the Tirtaes Jot MQ^ng *p^asl^t* *I vctold^ 
like**** etc* Then the next digr, dnrixig the aornix« hassle of getting 
hiM off to nursexy sdiool, I said, *Maxic, get In the bathrocai and brush 
yoor teeth and vash jeor face!" He took two steps, ttumed aroond, and 
said rery seriotaisly, "Oaddgr, I donH like getting orden either." 
Hoisted }3j my am petard, t negotiated a bargain: I MldnH giro Mx 
orders and he wouldn't giWas orders. (loa can stiU state the re-^ 
quirwents of the situationt "Mazt, it's SsOOand your teeth aft not 
yet brushsd*") Piaget says that adnlts^ betfase they use their au- 
thority in a unilateral fashion, often retard a child's grovth toimrd 
understanding the aotuality of aoral reqiirwents* But he adds that 
adults can hare an enonms positire influenoe on the child's aoral 
derelopMnt if they viU place thewelyes on an equal-to-eqoal footing 
and stress itatual obligation vith regard to at least som rules* 

Xou can do the saae thing in the classrocm* k spirit of ^fairness 
will not only derelop the ddld's understanding of the basis for soral 
rules, but ifill also aotiTate his to foUov thea« ' As Qlasser points 
out in his book, SdioolB Tftthout Failure ^ children are such «ore likely 
to adhere to rules that they accept as fair and that th^ hare at least 
soM say in foraulating or revising* Moreoreri when a ttdld consents- 
to a rule as fair and agrees to follow it, he is vuch more likely to 
accept responsibility for ii^nroving his conduct ^Amn a xtile riolation 
is brought to his attention* 

Setting a good exaj^^le for children nay soaietiaeflt aean providing 
vezy direct, e^qplioit cues in parbicular situations* Soeetiass chil- 
dren simply don^t know hgw to 8]oeak.or act with respsct for each other; 
they need the tools, the beharibral skills* A 2ndf^grade teacher in 
Skaneateles^, -^eggy Manring, recounts what she did idien the children in 
her room lapsed into using violence to eapress their feelings and to 

try to get their way* ' . ' 

N 

, We had had a rash of fist fights, pencil jabbdngs, 

^^ad kickings* Amreness of these behaviors didh't 

• ^lesjo^ decrease then; it only increased taitling* 
A few of the ^children said they had tried talking ^ 
things out instead of fighting, bat it didn't worlt*** 

I brought in n^hMg of wood scrimps from the tcy^ factory. 
.There -were/cubes, rectangles, wedges, and slirere* I 
" dunked these on the rug within evexycne's reach and 
asked the children to make a model of the classroom 
as they saw it* As fascinaied as I iras with their 
creativity and observations, I tried to concern iQnself / 
. primarily with their cooperation ^kills when -^se 
became a problem** 

Here is an excerpt from the dialogue that took place between this 
teacher and the cMldrent 
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David: That it the danbett chalkboard, Mart^* 

Tou pat it in a stupid place. \ ^ 

Me, to Darid: You think Martha ehoold put the blool^ 
in a different lOace. ^ftmld you like^^ 
y to eucgett to her vfaere she sight pat ^it? 

. i 

Darid: Yeah, right there » the chalkboaard ic 

behind the taKLel 




Me, to f(artha: If you accept Darid'e auggettion^ you ; 

My Move your block* If you like it 
vhere you put it, you «ay leare it right 



\ i w4io<^ jwu XV, jrvu mm^ 

\J ' there. / 



Me, to David: When you donH use the words "stupid" and ' 
"dumb," people like to listen to you* Ydu 
had an interefti]^ point to make about ^e 
' chalkboard* , 

Martha aoved the block, smiled at David, and the next iime 
David wanted to say soMthihg, he Said, "Paul, I suggest 
you look where jbhe art table is* It's parallel to the 
teacher'^ desk*" Paul picked up on the "I suggest"; so 
did Bddy and Alam«*all three volatile kids* All 18 children 
seemed to be stretching to cooperate* Several said, "You 
knorw, Mrs* Manring, we've been trying tp cooperate for 18 
turns" and "It feels pretty ^ood here, even^thoug^i we're, 
having a little trouble*" ^ 

After 30 minutes and many compliments from me, the children 
parted to play in groups of 2*s, 3's, aiid one group of^^* 
They built amasing cities, parks and buildings* I stayed 
to keep ^y finger on a few pulses* Some rejection and a ^ 
few tears , but no one gave up* a 

The kind of direct interrention this teacher did can teach childarexj,..--^ 
the skills they need to enter into the positive social interactions that 
foster developamit through th^ moral stages* « How this can also be done 
at the secondaxy leve!^ is illustrated by the work of Norm Sprinthall 
and Lois Erickson at the University of Minnesota* In a high school . 
course on "The Psychology of Counseling, "«i|^r examine « th^ ^tiia^t 
their students counseling technique and listening skills >idiich the 
students used with' each other to discuSS perspnaUy meai^^fol issues 
in theii^ lives* In another course on "The Psychol^ of Oroirth for 
Vfanen," female students learned interviewing skills ana coofdncted field 
interriews of girls and women across the life span# . They then discussed 
what their data showed about how women* change in irtuit they value and how 
they view their roles* Sttdents in these;59^rsss showed significantly 
greater advancettm Kohlberg's stages thin students who did not have 
these experiences* * / 




' So there are ways of doiiig--t^: job if you want to get it done* 
The 'problem with the schools /imd society as a i^le, is that morality 
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hM! been on the. back burner. If lie've got Watergatea> we shculdnH be^ 
surprised. ^Education foz:iK>ral deTelopoent has to bif at leiutt as in- 
portant in the curriculum as education for the intelle^.. V 

Moral edacatiott in tjje schools obviously wnH solVe all of our 
social problems. But no one knows how much the schools can do to de« 
YQlop moral maturity, for th^ have barely begun to try. The first 
step, of course, is deciding that it is the job of the school to help / 
develop good people iriio can build a good and decent society. I hope 
that all of -you will leave today With a caiwitment to bringing tus' 
closer to that goal with your children in your classroom. 



.1^ 
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RECOMMQIDED, READINGS IN MORAL DE7EL0FHENT ANP MORAL EDUCATION 



•Beck, Clive* Morml Bdhiciticfn the- schools , Ontario Institute for 
SttxJies in Education/ 25^^oor^St* West, Torofato 5f Ontario* 

Short useful overriew with relevance for all JLeYels. 
Includes description of "a series of nini-courses in 
values," ^sooe hints on teaching methodology," and "a 
tbeorjr of values for the schools*" 

Brearly, KoHy. The^teachini: of younfg children;- Soaie applications of 
Piaget's learning theory » New York: Schocken Books, 1970. 

Finest book I know oil developing'^a child-centered pre- 
school and elementaxy curriculun* Includes a sensitive , 

* * chapter oti the developoaent of morality in children, 

Beck, C;M., Crittenden, Brian, and Sullivan, Ed (Eds.) Moral 

education; Interdiscipliaiary approaches ^ Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 19^. * ' ' ' * 

Proceedings of 1968 Ontario Conference oaMoral Education; 
contains many excellent papers by lea^jdng scholars in the . 
JCield, incjliiding Lawrence Kohlbex^, and a^rsnchangex of 

* jfiem among the participants on a wide rangeAof issues. 

Chesle)/, Mark & Fox, Robert. Role playing methods *in the clasaroom . 
Icigo: Science Research Associates (259 East Erie Street, 
Lcago, 111. 60611). 

♦ — ^ 

Plenty of practical techniques fOr using role-playing 
in the classroom. 

First Things: Values > PleaJiantville , New York: Guidance Associates, 
1971. 

A series of sound- filitstrips , based on Xohlberg's 
^dev^lopnwital approach; presents moral jiilewias ap* 
proprikte for e^lajientaxy school cljii4ren. 

First Things^ Social il^asoning . Guidance AssociateGT, 197^* 

Sound-^filmst rips that focus-^on developing children's 
tmderstanding of other persons' vimpoints; feelings, 
^d motivation. Conpleiiients First Things; Values ♦ 

Ginc^tt, Haim. Between pairent and child. New lork; Av6n Books, 

Wisest book I know on childrearing. Lots of examples 
of how to talk with kids^ how to handle a wide variety 
of everyday problems in §fW«y that respects the. child's^ 
' *• dignity as a person and motivates cooperation. j^' 



HEOOMMENDEZ)^READIKQS (cont.) 

Ginott, Ha^. Teacher and chi^d . New York: MacMilltn Co., 1972*. 

V 

How\:bo handle discipline problems and ccHOBunlcate^ 
effectively with children ih the classroom* WoolU 
highly recommend to any teacher; a wonderfully human 
and practical book~helpful for establishing a noral 
climate of mutixal respect# 

Glassj^r, William. Schools without failure . New Yoric: Harper & Rbwe. 

^ 1969. : ^ 

• If you want to incoxiporate a class meetini^iinto your <^ 
^ program, thi^ is the' book to read. * 

J[ohn8on9 David and Johnsont Roger. Learning together and!*<alone . 
' Englewodd Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, 1975. 

r Written by two social psychologists, this is one of 

, ^ the feif books that ^vides specific tuggestlons 'for 
stxnxctmdiig cboperative learning in the classroom. 

Journal of MortiL Edixcatlon .1-^ Published by Pemberton, Ltd., 88 Islington 
High Street, London Nl 8EN ($7.50 for 3 issues a year) 



.Lots of articles, both t^oretlcal'.and practical, on 
?ioral education here and in«^Ehglarid,\ at all different 
age levels. Only journal or Its kind. 

Ifehll^rg, Lawrence and Turiel, Slllot. Moral development and moral 

eitacatitm. Chapter in G. Lesser (Bd.TV Psychology and educational 
pMtctice . Olenvlew, 111. : Scott ForesxttiVt^971* 

Best available overview of ^ different approaches to ^jiiH^w 
education, ^ including the developmental stage approach of 
Kohlberg. Discusses what the research on moral developmmt 
, shows and appllcations\to educatim. ^n-essential foundar 
tlon for this ax*ea. 




Lickona, Thojnas. A strategy for teachct&g values . Pleasantvllle, New 
York: Guidance Associates, 197^ ^ 

Teacher^s guidle esqplainirig how to stimolate class dii;* 
eussions using ythe Guiiiance Associates dilenwa film- 
strips; includedwsection on how to question children 
about^ their thinking regarding value conflicts. 



RECOMMENDED READINGS (cont.) 



lAckonat Thomas, Mor^L develoment and behavior; Theory > research > 
and socijfl issues >v New York; Holt> Rlnehart* & Wliiaton (383 
Madison Avenue), 1976 (January). 

A good resource if you want to study this area in greater 
depth. 20 chapters by well-known authorities in the field 
present^ different theoretical approaches to' moral develop- 
ment t research findings in areas like honesty « childreaxlngt 
' ,and situational variation in behavior; and application of 
theox^ and research to social. issues' such as educationt %hB 
effects of television t l:ystander intervention in emergencies, 
politics, and the law. \ 

Peters, VttUiam. A class divided . New York: Doubleday, 1971 • 

A highly readable, moving account of teacher Jane Elliot's 
well-known "blue eyes, brown eyes" experiment in giving 
3rd- graders a chance to understand prejudice by experiencing 
it first-hand in their classroom. Conveys one teacher's 
approach to building empathy and a strc^g sense of /sommonity. 

Pi^lget, Jean. The moral .judgment of the child . Free Press, 1965* ' 

Originally published in 1932, this early, exceptionally 
readable book by 'the famous Swiss developoentalist is fUH 
of examples of how 5-12-yeaivold children wason about right 
and wrong, lies, punishment, obe^^e, what's fair. Read 
the middle- sectiop especiallj-An^oialogues with children 
about moral situations. A good developmental foundation. 
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er, Nancy and Taylor, Nancy. How to assess the moral reasoning 
of students . Toronto: Ontario Institute for .Studies in Education 
(see above for address), 1972. 

Kohlberg has revised his system f^or scoring an individual's 
moral stage on the basis of a dilemma interview, but this 
little^ book remains a useful introduction to assessing moral 
reasoning* (The now guide is currently being prepared ty 
Harvard's Center for Moral Bchication. ) Gives examples of 
the 6 stages of moral reasoning for 5 different iporal dilemmas. 

Sprinthall, Norm & Erickson, Lois. Learning psychology by doing 
psychology: guidance through the cuxriculum. Personnel and 
Guidance Journal . 197^, ^2, 396-405. 

A very good article for using the vehicle of a semester course 
. for moral education. Describes psychological and value educa- 
' tion conducted with two groups of high school students— com- 
bining practical field experience with class discus^ior^ of ^ 
value issues related to' the practicum. Iteports positive re- 
search results. 

V \ , ■ 



IffiCOMMENlM) REAlXpilGl^ (eont* ) , * ' 

Nm York: PwHtt Prtis^ 1975* ^ 

Reports in 120 ptgas sereral upper elenentazy school 
and hl|h school moral edacatlon courses carded oat in 
Chtarlo schools by faculty from the Oitta»£o^stitute 
for Studl<;8 in Education* Many TalualoO^findanfe mds 
practice* suggestions are included* llso deals nith the 
role of the stodent and the oosmnity in detenlning a 
ttoral eds^caiion ourriculuH* Applies and evaluates Kohl«- 
berg approach. . 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT: A BASIS FOR 
OPEN CLASSROOM CDRKECDLUM 

Patricia F. Carini 

* 

The Prospect School 



Curriculum is an^ emotional issue, as is education itself. 
Because these issues are rooted in faith and belief, (there is no 
science ofifSSucation), there is ultimately no empirical proof to 
demonstrate^the superiority of one approach Bsfer another. 1 would 
like to ^tart with a diagraanatic presentation of four major ap^ 
, preaches to education and curriculum, and thwijw ce e d to-a^scus^ 
♦ sion of children's disvelopment^ . . ' ^ ^ 

Approaches to curriculum can be described according to the 
' definition of three parameters: * 

-the thinking-learning process 
-the nature of knowledge 
-reality. 

The thinking- learning process can be defined as either an internal 
process or an external process , and knowledge can be defined Mb 
relative or absolute . The combinations of these assxuqsiions to- 
gether \£xib the definition of reality as relatively independent of^ - 
r \ the person or as relatively dependent on his perception of it yields 
the potentialities for cur|lctQ.um depicted in -Figure 1. 

If, for example, we view knowledge aa absolute, and if we define 
the thinking- learning process as internal and personal, we have the 
basis for the "Great Books* movement or, in other words, for a clas- 
sical curriculum. This is an education in >Alch the eternal in man 
is united with the eternal realm of ideas, that is, an education that 
- identifies ideas as reality. If on the other hand, we view knowledge 
as absolute and the thinklng-leaming process as external to the pex^ 
son, we hare the basis for a curriculum rooted in cultural facts, 
that is, in the facts deemed useful for maintaining a particular cul- 
ture at a particular time. The cultural absolutism of science and 
the scientific-t<tohnologlcal method as the standard for truth in our 
if:<t^ society today, or the religious dogma of generations past, are ex- 
^^'^ . amples *f a ••self-evident* knowledge that must be transmitted to the 
members of the society as external fact to ensure that the cultural 
^ traditions will be maintained. This is an education in which the 
culture is Equated with reality. 

To donsider the other side of the issue, if .we view knowledge 
as always relative to the point of view of the pejrson, other 
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Figux* 1. 
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dirnnsioDB of cnrrietQna imrg^. For nMMpL^^ if ir« also take tha 
thinldng-lstrning process to be IxrUintlt then cany the rela- 
tlTlty of loDcming to the t^^rew of identilAg as the basis for 
earrictOm that irfaich Increases the person^interest in. ard re- 
lationship to the vorldt as he grasps that vorld to be froa his 
PolntAof ^rieir ^ Ve^ si^xt identify both F^bel^and Rudolf Steiner 
as ^(xpooma^ of iSaia viev* This is an education of the person as 
a shi^r of a realiiy. 

If on the other hand, knowledge is'held to be relatire^ bat; 
the thinMng-leaiPing process is defined as external , as predeter- 
sined sequences of steps or concepts, ire identify those structural 
sequences or e^qperiences that idll leiti the ddld to the discorexy 
of knowledge about the real vorld lis the curriculnu Thus Piaget's 
belief in a logic in the person that Matches a logic in the xmirerse 
leads to the'postulatica of steps in the der^paent of a logic that 
viU apprehend the logic of the lavs of the real world, azxl to an 
education that recognizes and pronrides the categories of experiences 
to facilitate that derelopaent. Siadlarlyo Hontessori postulated * 
se<iuences of actirities to lead children to certain concepts. This 
is an education that takes into aqeocnt the person's ux^rsianding, 
bit externalises structured sequences he anst go through to bring 
hia to that understanding. 

Bran in so brief and inadequate a resuae, the Mtapfagmical 
^issues at the roots of curricullm and education are erident. The 
nature of knowledge and reality, the nature of san, and the relation- 
ship of Ban to the vorld, socieVi snd God, are aaong 'Uiose issues. 
It is these aetaiAqrsical issues and the stateaents of faith that ' 
derire from then that sake discussions of curriculuM and education 
so eaotional. Miy I repeat, there is no science of education and 
there are no empirical prpof s to be brought to bear that viU un- 
qualifiedly establish one' curzdculus approach mm superior to all 
others. If ay basic Tiev of san subordinates hia to a giren culture 
and defines the person's aeaning in terms of serrices perfozaed to 
aalntain that culture and its traditions , then indoctrination into 
ihose cultural fc|ras isjin efficient form of education* If I aa 
repelled that iq3pxT>ach as aanl^pulatire because I riew aan as an 
inner being vfaose aeaning is intrinsic to hia,. then I viU escbev 
ttoy f exm of educitixig that does not begin from the preaisf of the 
redisation of t^ iadiTixbtal person's meaning. 

I vould suggest to you that all of the cu r re nt co ntro f ersy 
about edteatioQ iprings -from these fundamental aetapfaysical dif<> 
fersnces. , Tlie net of this conference, and the fact of the iJipas* 
siooed press anB[ literature generated hy the open school aoreaent, 
points to this. , That the aov ea e nt for open education is frequently 
shrill and extreae in stating its pctxposes is indicatiTe that for a 
nuaber of years only one philosophical positionlK^ school^ as a 
transaitter of the culture-^has been rspresented D^^-theLj|ati.on's 
sobo^« And as frequiaitly hiqppins vfaen a philosojpdqr is taken for 
granted and articulation of the pJtdlosophy's tenets is deeaed un- 
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necessaiy or irrelerant, the practice in many schools deteriorated 
ore^r the years to a adndlessness in curricultnt that is virtually tm- 
"belierahle. 

As a product of that kind of a system, I went through a sequent 
tial curriculua in social studies in elewntaiy school that illus- 
trates that mindlessness:' 3rd-grade was the pioneers, interesting 
to m and nade nost enjoyable by an isaginative teacher; ifth-grade 
was the history of Minnesota for the first half-year (reasonable 
enough as I lired there); md the second half-year Egypt, Batylonia, 
and the Seven Wonders of the World (the reason for this choice is 
obscure to me now as. then) , taught laboriously by a teacher who aan- 
aged to diffl even the spirit of the French eamlorers; 5-th grade again 
made sow sense-- "Westward Ho," the exploration of the world (the pre- 
sence of an iJMense globe suspended from th^ ceiling* of an otherwise 
barren classroom contributed to the topic 's'meaning); in 6tb-grade, 
for reasons again totally obscure, we returned once again to Egypt, 
rendered more lifeless by virtue of repetition. Now' this sort of 
thing is Ridiculous and easy to spoof as* Herodon has done in The Way 
It S»TD9ged To Be through his references to the Egyptologists. I 
might add l^^t we returned to this topic yet one wotb time, in ninth 
grade^ 

It is also true, however, that an emergent movement unites many 
strange bed- fellows in the reaction against a dominant and corrupted 
philosophical position. ; What I have tried to suggest is that there 
are at least -three other metaphysical alternatives embodied in edu- 
cational pr^ice, and, of course, many variations and shadings witb-f 
in and among them. What is ccian to all of these positions — altbou^ 
the classicists are not being heard from much these days— is that al- 
though they'define the inner e^qperience and meaning of the peirson in 
different terms, they all do acknowledge that inner experience — even 
if, for purposes of practice, there is soaietimes a willingness to ex- 
ternalize and abstract learning from that experience (as in orthodox 
Montessori schools, and among some teachers derivative £rom the Piaget 
position). Thus Dewey speaks of the "cow mni ty of spirit" and the ' 
"inner connectedness of experience," Whitehead speaks of "first-hwd 
knowledge," Froebel of the union of the inneV and the outer, and Mon-^ 
tessbri of "the spirit of the child." What unites these ^roaches, 
then, and distinguishes them from "traditional edncatioot" or cultural 
indoctrination t is their fo^ on the person^s meaning, on the person 
as a ];di enomen on. 

This brings us to our central issxie: the development of the pea> 
son as the basis for curriculum. When I speak of development, I am 
postulating change in the pers^'.i organization of experience as a 
function of age. I am postulatixig, therefore t that tSie perison has 
•a meaning^ a point of view that'^«hj^8 reality, so that tlfb saM 
space occ\jpied by the same person at different points in his life 
changes its meaning for him. Heinz Wemeir, for exa^>le, reports a 
changing sphere of reality, the sea, for the son of friends: 
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The Scupin boy at the age of eight no longer* recog-'- 
nlMB the eea ifhioh he knenr at the age of foor* At 
that time the sea vas detemined lor different things- 
Qf--action« ^Sach. jsmall objeots^^as jmseels and little 
etonee, batterflies, and the iret eand ready to be 
■olded into eia^jle f ome^these made yxp the world of 
the seaebore for the fotuvyear-old, idiereas the eight- 
yeai^old coneeiTes this saae region as an arena^for 
eporta and ewiMing, and no doubt thinks of the tre- 
aendons flat sizrface of the irater as an inrij^ation to 
adventure • 

(Wemer, CocparatiTe Psychology 
of Mental Dereloment t p. 383) 

Another exampLe of hew meaning changes^ one familiar to all of us, 
is the eiqperience of^ returning to a childhood scene as an adult. 

I am aaif however, postulating a direction or end to derelop- 
ment, sons ultimate maturity that Tindicates our earlier childish- 
ness. I am not, as Piaget does, postulating that derelopment leads 
to specific outcomes such as logical processes, idiicH define matur- 
ity, axid ufaich, by Implication, place all earlier organisations of 
experience as imperfect or inferior relative to that later stat? of 
completiod or perfection." --.^ - / 

What I am suggesting is that if we can arriAre at a description 
of the person's ^ganf|.sation of experience vitl^\broad age limits, 
we can determine /any of the foUoiring: 

•*lds spontaneous interests and invol^ 
-his spontaneous modes of tMnking 
-his spontaneous mode of relationfikirp to events. 

•1 K 

The description does not prescribe hoy ire will be re^Bpnsive to the 
person. That^ as I h«fe alrei^ suggested, is a decision that most 
be grounded .in faith— in ethiM and values. It also does not release 
us from datexmining the inditidnal person's meaning, or as Froebel 
would state it, his themes. Rathert this description provides a 
framework within whidh the individual's interest and psaning can be 
.articulat^ And\teaohing remains, as should all human relationships, 
an art rather thanNa technology. 

Bow do we go ab^ obtaining this description of the person's 
organj^tion of expenjencel Bf observing him in his spontaneous 
activity within a setting; for ft child, this means as he i^ays. ^ 
And by observing not our^ constructs about him. This is not 
as simple as it mi^ seem at first glance. . As adults, we have con- 
structed our own organisatiLon of esq^erience, an oz^anisation estab^ 
lished through classiljrlngv*vents, through constructing causal rela- 
tionships, and moert fundamental^ through labelling and naming i^t 
we see. Because of the organization we have constructed tot our- 
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selTes, m tend to be cut pff fro* the child or^anisattoo of e3qpea> 
lenee end therefore frm the neaniiig of what he ie d6ing« 

One BxasxplB anong iBultltudee that iUtxstratee this separation 
of the adalt fros the child is a; etQfjr aboat a skilled and experi-" 
cnced teacher of ay, acquaintance idu>r in her efforts to^effectively 
*open tqp* her claaarooa of 10- and il-year-olds/ was Seeking for 
vays to «cter^ their interests * (which also illustrates one way of 
bdLng responsire to a person's, interests). In this instance, she 
wished to esdbendAhe all-encoa^jaesing interest of a grcftq) of 10- 
and 11-year-bld boys in forts that they had constructed out of pack- 
ing' boxes, and jUd not, by her account, emerged from in three months. 
She reported with considerable; frustration that her aany efforts to 
extend this afetirity had failed. She had read stories about forts 
and castle's, arranged two field trips ^ forts and wyBeuns in the 
arsa, and tried to generate discnssictis of this sqpparently coopel- 
Ung interest— to no avail. . 

Watching this group was a rerelation^ because a2^ it tuxried out, 
they were not playing forts. Two bpys had set wp formal school in 
tyfo of the boxes and referred to thraselvee as t|ke office managers* i 
FlTe others— and this activity was fascinat^ig^^^re in a process of^ 
continually rearranging az>d transforBdnff,;ffie space of four bpxes. 
Tko other boys were indeed beleagured their box, but more as a 
territoaTT than as a fort. What the genesis of ths situation was I 
could not determine , but anything they w^re atteapting was being un- 
dendned ,by two outsiders vibo were subtly and slyly provoking. But 
no forts, ttd the boys* polite disinterest in the teacher's efforts 
at extension was understandable. 



When the teacher and I .spoke later, she recollected that, in 
fact, the transformer gratqc> nad emex^ed enthusiastically from their 
boxes when she introduced molding— candles^ plaster of paris— to the 
total group. That, is, another activity involving shaping and trans- 
forming ^ extend their interest. I suggested that blocks, sand, 
and other huilding materials would be useful, and that the intricate 
tunneling they vere engaged in was r^ted to mazes and also prisoner* 
of-war escapes. Indeed, as we talked a ittiole multitude of possibili- 
ties came forth, aivl what had seemed so limited and limiting as an 
^ activity proved itself to be capable of virttully^unlimited e^qpan- 
sicn. • ' / , ' 



Even more obstructing to vision jfeVbaeihring than* our mere 
adulthood and own past experiences^ J[4(s with forts) is ^ preconceived 
theoretical framework. Thus, ju0t as there are Skinnerians who never 
see a child receixi&ig a (xmplijimk or a gift but see him as being re<- 
inforced, so then are teachejs influenced by the foroddabLe weight 
of the Piaget position who neier see a^-ehild paddling and spOLashing 
at a water talide, but always see a childl, leaxning to conserve capa- 
* city or leamixig the principle of sinki^\pr floatd^. 

^ \ / f ' 

Even, if we can break out^pf out categories aiid imaerse ourselves 
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in the child', 8 experience, the ccnditiori of the setting nay obetract 
obaerration. Most schools in the past htzndred years ha^re prorided 
precious little to obeerre, and, therefore, teachers hare practically 
no eaqpeilence in observing kids, nor any firist-hand understanding or 
knowledge of children's spontaneous activities ^thin a play sptting. 

I hare had the unusual privilege to do descriptive observation 
of school-age children during ^e past eight yekrs within i^schpol 
setting reflective of a Proebelian philosophy. It -iS- |i sef|^ in 
which children engage, in a rich variety of activit^ieS ^%hMiivcnl 
materials* I would like to share with you soae^oftbe. dejsaftplJioo 
of children's interead^, ways of thinking and oTre&tliJg at differ- 
ent ages as th^ have Werged from these obeetvAtions,. and the cur- 
riculum that has evolved from these interests and modes of thought. 
However, it shouldyi^ noted once again that- given a different style 
of responsiveness to the children's spontaneous interests, a differ- 
ent curriculum would have resulted. Jf, for example, teacher respon- 
siveness to the spontaneous interest in object attributes—color, 
size, weight, etc.—between the ages of 7-9 were mote^d^ct and 
forceful, there would doubtless be a more pervasiv^ engagement in 
logic gaitss and science than is the case in this particular setting. 

vathin our population of children aged ve hare observed 

chax^icteristic organixations and reorganisations of e^qperience in the 
following age pattern: 

Consolidation of dynamic- thittgc|j?f-iiction mode at 5» 

A critical shift from that flpde to a 'separation of the 
self from the object at 6-7r 

Construction of an^oMyVworld based essentially on . 
external characteristicSrCagS* 7-9) • , and increasingly 
consolidated as an object reality (ages 9-11 

^ A critical shift from the reality of objects to a hytKH 
thetical> personal node at ages 11-13. 

To illustrate, I will concentrate otr the crisis at 6 and 7 and the 
interests and styles of thinking emeargent from it. \ 

The world of the 4- or 5-year^old child is tvpically a world of 
* nearness to hand, a world bound together ty feellig in which things 
exist only in their imi»diate meaning for the child. 

The child's world is aSxre all a world of action, a 
behavioral sphere in which ererythipg is framed in 
terms of handiness and unhandiness; of efficacious- 
ness and IneffiQaciousness. Kats sa^ that children 
approach nearly all objects with the questions, 'Vlhat 
can I do with it?* •For.^rtiat can I use it?' •Furni- 
ture which cannot be used for gjrnnastic exercises and 
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hotises in vhieh no vell-kriom acqoatntances lire . 
hardly exist in the cidld'^s consciousness. ' 

(Weiner. Co«otratiTe P^reholop 
J . of Jfentarj)eTelop«nt > pp. 382-83) 

From otar obaeivation, this vorld begins to break up soae tiw be« 
tireen 6 and 8, arid -the source of jthe break-up also presages the 
eaergent iixterests of the child qoring the later priaary and ele* 
laentary years. As the young child plibrsy ^as he forms, oonstructSt 
dravs, Mhd nanes the things of the vorldt he is in the process of . , 
separating hiaself fro© the object and the objects from hia; As 
the tMngs of the world gain stability, they begin to stand apart 
froA hlM and his feeling. Standing apart, they become things in 
their own ri|^ to be explored and enunined in a vbole rarie'ty of 
ways. If as a baby the only way the child had to know the world 
was throu^ his mouth, that is, by incorporatix^, then the jwcs 
from 1-5 or 6 hare articulated the body drainatically--eyet hjoi^ 
ear, roice. All have emerged in their particularity and peculiar^ 
ity» and reciprocally^' emergent is a WDrld, not only of djrnamic and 
feeling but of object properties^-not folly constituted bu^ emergent. 
Here is an explanation given by a 5-year-old to a 3-year-old: 

I know why the groimups miTw down the dandelions. 

They grow buablebees. I saw one. Th^ were Ixyih \ / < 

yellow. ^ 

Here are the same 5*ysar-old and 3-year^old dig{^g night crawlers: 

5-ysw>old: "See, these are snakes before they ! 

grow up. They^re baby snakes.* Me: "Not really, 

tliese are woiBS." 5-ys«>old: "Tes th^ are, too, 

see— this one (holding up a truly enormous nighit 

crawler) is almost bigger enough.^ It^s almost a ^ 

snake now." 

Like so many of lifers happenings ^^he excitement and potential 
of this arid exploration is shadowed by fragili^ and lack of certain- 
ty in the child. What i^ new is scazy, and idien he had stood secure 
ly in the center of his previous world, he is now one in many: as 
objects can be c(nqpared to each otheiv-bigger^ smallert jned, gyeen— ^' 
so, too, can ha be coe^iared, and pexiiaps found wanting. Okie of hqt 
most consistent observations of 6 and 7^s is that their etploratozy ' 
efforts are inevitably punctuated with tears, "help me," "I can't," 
and general negativism—often to the dismay and bewilderment of par* 
ents and teachers, rraembering the insouciant,' confident 5-year-old. . 

Bttt^the^new world is fascinating too, especially if it is stable, 
peopled with consistent and supportive adults. What is interesting 
is the stuff of the world itself in all itr particttLarity— snowflakes, 
moss, stones, ants,. leaves,^ f ems, toadstools, gerbils, worms, beetles i^^^ 
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snakes, shells, bxtterfULes~and most especially that stuff of the . 
vorld that the child can shi^ with ids oim handp«»clay, sandt ytber, 
Bud, snoi^—to represent the world around hi«* With the new ability 
to coiqpare, there is fascination also with extrone8-«»the very laarge 
and the very' snail, the r^^y old axid the yeiy new, with quantity (a 
nillim slllion ^ars., andean eensy ijrichX,^ and with the 
of things In general. The transfonMitixm of objects, with the con- 
trasts, of change and pezsazience, are of ccnqpelling interest— popcozn, 
iK)ld, cake batter, ice, dyes, and the seasons theaselves* .Finally, 
the uncertain independence achiered ly the 7-ysar-old in his separ- 
ateness fro« the security of a world that used to triooupwan hiM 
through the feelings and«^magic that united him with it, Is ei^ssJd 
both in a lore of repetition and the familiar-- "let's read the Little 
Bouse book again*^«— and in a yearning for the adventures* The woods 
have new possibilities now*-hidden forts and special outposts— and 
the str^ is a cHallenge to create dans and "small world" panoranas 
of gigantic adrentures. 

In sumaaiy, the child in the primary years from roughly 6|-8i, 
has a spontaneous interest in the object world around him, and that 
interest is expressed through a fascination with: 

Particulars, and particular attributes, especially of living 
things: 

-the colors .on the rabbit, the shape of his paw 
-the xiumber of peas in the pod ^ 
-the .shapes and sounds of the gourds 

The extremes of things: 

-the tallest tree 

-the oldest i^dmal, and dinosiurs^ Jj^ particular 

-the tiniest balsy animal / 

-tidal waves / ^ ' 

The transformation of things: 

-bread and yeast * " / * 

•the inside of the coconut or the poqpkin 
-the snake shedding his skin 

Independence aoid conpetenoe: 

-cooking ^ . , 

-exploring 
-"small worlds" * 

* . * ' 
and the ""representation of the world in plastic fonts (day, water, 
paint) and in drawing*. 

It remains only to say* that his mode oX knowing, of learning 
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^hese relationships, is at this age through his body' and through ' * 
diTQot eaqplbration of the concrete event-^not primarily through/ 

. words— and he* vill characteristically link one event to another 
in serial forrm— "and then, and thefL"~rather than relating them 
caosaUy. This is not, therctfore, an age of overriews, of plarw 
ning, or- of possibilities. Things hiqppen one after another, and . 
continuity and the particular focus of the moment determine the 
relationship of things. Thus, in potting pictured anjbnals together 
in groups of like animals, the 6-year-old may place the elk with 
the deer "cause they got horns," but place. the moose with the ma3»« 
moth "caus^ tbey^ have fur" and so on. ' ^ 

Vlhat is the curriculum which can erolre from thQ spontaneoxxs 
interests of 6-8-yBar-olds7 ^We have already indicated that tinder- . 
standing a child' 8<> interests at a given age does not prescribe a 
curriculum, that, lii fact, tBe decision of how we will be respon- 
sive to those spontaneous .interests and modes of knowing reflects 
a judgment of value. I value the developtnent of a gnsp of causal- 
ity and cf logical predication, I can respdad particularly to the 
child's interest in namirtg and measuring traits by introducing 
equipaent—rulers, measures, etc.—that focus his attention on 
those aspects of the event.*-t^/If , on the other hand, I value the 
ability to form and to » shape materials, I can provide large amotmts 
'of transformable material/ kt)d so on. I do not mean to ianply a mu- 
tual exclusiveness of any of these orientations, but only that empha- 
sis' can be given to the child's interests in a variety of ways, and 
that these eno^hases will determine the particular shi^ the curricu- 
lum takes. 

* 4 

The other determinant of the curriculum will be the extent to 
which particiilar concepts exteamal to the child (but a part of the 
common parlance, part of the collective representations of the, socie- 
ty) are stressed. Because the child's mode of knowing i^ direct, bodr 
ily, and serial, his natural interest in concepts is largely confined 
to the original and siuqple function of the concept to represent ^Aat 
he sees and thinks*-in drawings, models, blocks^ spoken language, clay. 
But categorical' concepts elude him. He can, of co^e, be taught to 
say that all mammals are warm-blooded, or that, verbs are words of * 
action, as isolated facts. But the ovez>-all, inteivrelated classifi- 
catoiy sjrstems of biology or graniiar are not available to primary-age 
children. It is nonetheless perfectly oprims that one c^ extend a 
child's interest in filling containers to get him to identify for the 
mom^ that the water in the tall, narrow container will not overflow 
the wide, flat container. It is equally t^ua that the child will na- 
turally go right on filling and pouring water of his own |u;cord as 
long as there are interesting tldngs to pour with, and that he will 
make all sorts of observations as he does so. ' o 

• <* * ^ 

The cuzTiculum J am going to describe for you ireflects the evo- 
lution of children's interests in Groups I and II, uges 5-8., at Th6 
Prospect School over a year's time. ,This descrtption is derived ^rom 
teachers' records, specifically their accounts over a 3-month basis 
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of fhe three ox^ foor aost significant activities on«goihg irithin 
their setting during that period. Thus, for any given group within 
the^sctool, the curricultm for a year nonld be docuMnted through 
12-16 such descriptions. For the purposes of this paper I have 
suajnarieed these de8cxii)W.6ns (see Figure 2)i^md have also pre- 
pared a iiiagrannatie sketch of the .evolution of one iwjtivi^lsee 
Figure 3) to illustrate the propess of currtyculua docuamtation. 

* This curriculu» evollr*id:*in a partiqtilar school setting, and 
it is tjnat setting that has given particaliar 'shape to the children's 
spontaneous interests. Given another setting, those saae interests 
sd^ have been responded* to in other irays* The underlying attitude 
and value tl^ldbetemines the character of the setting at The Pros- 
pect Schoaris nost nearly reflected in the pbilosoplmof Froebel, 
and I viU dose with a statonent fr(M his^j^took. Education of Man , 
on the purpose of instruction: ^ 

For the purpose of teaching and instruction is to 
bring ever more out of nan rather than to put laore 
into him; for that which can get into nan ve already ' 
knov and possess as [the .proper^^y of nankind. On th6 
other hand, yex is to cone out of mankind, irtsat 
hnnan nature is yet |to develop, t^hat we do not yet 
know,**. 
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Figure 2 



THE EVOIDTION OF THE C3DRRICDIUM AT THE PROSPECT SCHOOL 
* i Groups I and n (Ages 5-8) 
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SCIENCE Cli,RRICULUM IN THE OPEN* CLASSROO>l-' 
STRUCTURE OR STRICTURE? 

Verne N« Rockcastle 

Cornell University- 



To begin, suppose we consider what curripulum means. Of all 
the meanings ascribed to it, I prefer that of Mauritz Johnson (196?), 
who described cuiriculTim as "a structured series of intended leaniing 
outcomes." This definition is short, has several key ideas in it, and 
applies, I think, to any good educational' plan or program. 

Stt^cture, in ray opinion, is key to good educatjional practice. 
To some, "structure" may connote rigid, fixed, firm, inflexible, pre- 
conceived, adamant. If it does, then to those persons structure is 
obviously stricture. But to me, a teacher, "structured* means having 
a clear idea of wherethe pupil or the class is heading. Not just at 
the moment . Not for wlya term. But for some distance ii^to the ed- 
ucational future. If I amtQ teach effectively, I need to know where 
my pupil has been, >diat lies afliead for him in the subject and in soci- 
ety, and what I hope he will gain as ,a result of ouir interaction. If 
I don't know that, then there is a serious limitation to my effetstive- 
ness as a teacher. Leaiming might still proceed in my classroom, but 
in spite of L not because of me! . ♦ 



I have fcmnd it helpful in coiaing to grips with structure to first 
describe science^leamings for a child in teims of minimum experiences 
or miniJBum competehe^es. I have given considerable thought, for exam- 
ple, to experiences thktvl think are minimal for a child completing the 
first six years of school/"<V^hout these experiences; I think h^ has, 
in a way, been cheated. He is Ill-equipped to compete successfully in 
later grades, or he has missed boSic direct^exposuare to objects, inter- 
actions, and phenomena that would serve to in^rpret or enhance encoun- 
ters in later life. 



Some of the si 



basic experiences are; 



1. 



2. 



Plantir 
(hope: 




a seed and observing its germination, and 
) also its flowering and fruiting. 



Collecting the egg of a small animal \such as a toad, 
and observing its development through\larya to adult < 



Connecting a cellt wire, and bulb to 
circuit, and finding out that a bulb 
uhawJire of position in a circuit. 



:e a complete 

isXsingularly 



5. 



6. 



Making and using some kind oft simple measuring < 
device > then finding a quantity tliat would ordi- 
narily be unobtainable (sucKsas the speed of the 
wind at some distance above tn^ ground or the 
^p6ed of a sound}* 



Observing the movement of 
north star, both during tl 

I)issolving salt or sugar 
disappears, and then getti 
what the isame fom that it 



istellations around the 
^ight and during the year. 

^er, observing that it 
sk ag€dn in some*- 
^ore dissolving* 



.s of a sample, not 
'enient to count, but 
(o count (and thus being 
.e). 

indirect means, such as 
by a large surface on 



?• Deciding something on the 
because the total was inco: 
because it was impossible 
forced to rely on the z\ 

Moving a massive object tiy 
by a lever or a pulley, or 
which fluid pressure is exerted* 

9. Finding the warm place on a refrigerator or freezeiv- 
the place that is made warm by another place being 
made cold* 

10* Wearing down an angular piece of rock by repeated 
shaking of a jar containing wat^fir and several "^u^ 
pieces of rock, and periodically e3tanining the stuff 
in the jar* 

11* Making periodic observations of sbmething dec^yiiig* 

12* Ebcplaining an observed (and understood) interaction 
to another <Mld who has no% observed, or who has 
not understood* . 



There are other equally impoirtant experiences that 1 think are 
^nasts" for a child reaching the age of twelve* The experiences need 
not be exactly these, nor dp they need to occur in discreet and com- 
plete units* Often they accrue in bits and pieces, ip be assembled 
in the cognitive structure of the child over a perioA^of tine* But 
in a quality program they will occur or accrue; theyNwiU not l?e 
skipped* V 

Now let's return to one of these minimum experiendles , and examine 
it for structure within it* Suppose that we accept thalt in thfe scien- 
tific €iducation of a child he must experience being ablA to m6ve a mas- 
sive object by applying a small force over a large area*\ What would be 
the structure within this concept? What cognitive bridges, what manip- 
ulation of materials and objects, should be assuared for t\ie Intemalir 
sation of the broader concept? 



I suggest that we begin with air as stuff — matter » in scien- 
tific parlance, bat stuff to k^da. I would begin by giving young 
children~6-year-old0^-Baggiefif. They would catch air in a Baggie 
and perhaps pop the Baggie. They would carry air from one end of 
the room to another in the Baggie, dmp it out, refill the Baggie, 
and cany the air back again« They would take room air outdoors, 
empty it, and bring fresh air back inside. They would even graduate 
to larger Baggies such as a trash bag. 

Given the trash bag, they would sit on a bag full- of air. Lie 
on.it. Jump on it. Put a large cardboard on it. Sit on the card- 
board. Put a box on it. Sit in the box. Have the teacher si^i on 
the bag, br on the bag^th a cardboard on it. They would sit or 
lie on an air mattress. They would even pump up an air mattres^ ' 
with someone lying on it—jwrnp it up, perhaps, just by blowing on 
it. Air would no longer be a vague, tenuous kind of stuff. It would 
be real — as real as stones, shoes, chalk, and gum. 

Then I would let big things "ride" on air. A piece of plywood 
could fall over on a cushion of air. We as a cIbbb might move, a car- 
pet or a- gym mat on a cushion of air- We might even let a pane of 
glass fall over on air. All the children would have dropped card- 
boards on air. They would have learned— well—that air cushions obr 
jects, can hold up objects, and is "strong" over a- wide area. • 
♦ . 

'As a concomitant learning, we might explore the concept of 
^ " empty ." We would first entity a container such as a wastebasket or 
a box. ConqxLetely eR?3ty~to the satisfaction of the class. Then we 
would proceed to take Baggies of air out of the "empty" container. 
Nojd just one, not just a few, but thousands I Oie for every person 
in'^town out* of a wastebasket I And we would reinforce the concept of 
empty by trying-^o empty a can of cranberry sauce or dogfoodr— first 
without a hole in th# opposite end, and then by a small hole in the 
opposite end. Then, the piece 'de r^istancel Hue for the pieces to 
fit into place in a grand concept that co relates all teat went before. 
Ai^r stuff, air pressing on a large surface, air holding-up a mas-, 
sive object f air pressing in all directions. *We would have the chil- 
dren lift a heavy, table (inverted on another same-sized table) with 
an adult sitting on it — simply by many persons ^blowing air into Ba|^ ^ 
gies inserted between the two tables. 

Finally, a reinforcement of the concept^ in Cway to mgld the 
theoretical and- the practical. Finding out the mass of a tnily mas- 
sive object that is held aloft by air pressure: a bus I We measure 
the area of the tire pressing on the pavement, maA it off in square . 
units, and write the pressure on each of the units. Frcmi this we 
cpmfnite the force thaf^ach tire is holding. The forces on all the 
Tires are added, and presto I the weight of the bus. It^s a strategy 
of sequence. There's a definite struct^lre to the leamiiig, but lit- 
tle stricture t 

* ' 
. Johhson's definition of durriculum speaks of a structured series 



of Intended learning oatcocaes* This implies an order, a sequence » 
a iiierarchy* Assigning tliis quality to a curricultm does not bother . 
ae in the slightest. In fact, if I am to believe the findings .of ' 
Piaget (FUvell, 1963; Ripple & Rockcastle, 196^} Pulaski, 1971) 
and Axisubel (1968), then I vould be a most inefficient teacher if 
I did not recognize that there is a sequence in the learning jxrocess 
itself. That there are stages in the intellectual developMnt of 
the child aust be acknowledged if there is to be any real learni n g 
at all. ^ . 

Sequencing implies some frame of ref e^^ce and yihen this frame 
of reference elaborates the objective or intention of the teacher in 
terns of the learner, then there is a pedagogical logic to the se- 
quencing* 

Consider the case of the molecule. I think it is pedagogically 
unsound to iittroduce the concept to 7-year-olds. Tet you can find* 
a nuaiber of programs that pi^port to do 's6; I think it wiser, and 
sounder, to introduce chunks, pieces, and bits before trying to deal 
with subvisitle particles. How can a child formulate a model of the 
subvisible except throu^ sequential experiences with the visible? 
• * 

The following ordered series of concepts will illustrate my 
idea of sequencing in the development of a conceptual model of mol- 
ecule. Each concept staggests, but 'in no way dictates, direct exper- 
ience with real objects. Together, these experiaices^ might font a 
solid base, or cognitive structure, upon which the child could tttild, 
or which he laight reassejoble, for a higher order structxu^, "molecule, 

4 

1. A container "full*! df a substance may still have 
room in it for otter substances *(for exanq^le, into ^' 
a glass full of marbles jrou can pour^^and, then 
wJj|ter, then sugar)! ^ 

2. A tiny bit of a substance maj^-appear different from 
a large quantity of the sajte substance; conversely, - 
a large quantity of something may appear quite dif- 
ferent from a tiny bit of the same substance (ice 
cubes vs. ice shavings illuirtratjes this- contrast). 

3» Soae substances may pass thi^ough objects that don^t 
lyppear to have holes '(you can pass sugar, for exaziQ^le, 
tharough filter paper). 



Sone*^ substance can -be added^ water without increas- 
ing the volume by the amount added. 

5.. Objects ppo small to be seen without a ndcroscope can 
sometimes' be seen by reflected light (e*g* , in a cloud 
chamber). 
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6» Maases and^ motions too small to be seen Individ- 
ually can sooetiaes be obeerved if a lot of them 
are Iraq^ed together* • / . 

7* Soluble xnaterisLLs (eig., vegetable dye) can spread 
through a liquid even though the liquid is neither 
stirred nor heated. 

8. Substances vaxy in the ease with vhich th^ pass 
through neoibranes* > 

51 

% A inaterial that viU not permit some substances to 
pass through it may pennit others to pass. 

10. Substances in solution often pass through membranes, 
vhen they could not do so before dissolving. 

11. Some things that cannot^ seen jcan be sensed in 
'other vays, with almost equal certainty. 



12. M inference, yrhen arrived at*in several different 
ways , or which is the result of considerable' evi- 
dence,' may be as certain as an observation. . 

. / 

Next in Johnson's definition of curriculum is "intended"~a struc- 
tured series of intended leami||^ outcomes. In opinion, there is 
so»e intent^ion 'in the mind of any effective teacher. The intent may 
be broad and diffuse or it may be narrowly -.specifie. ' It may be as 
diffuse as developing in the child a respect for all living things, 
no matter how lowly, u&ly, or insignificant tHey seem. Or it may be 
as specific as having the learner identify an ellipse from aiaong sev* 
eral dosed lines. But specific or general', the intent of the teacher 
should be clear 1^ the sequencing. 

Intended learning qutcoaes implies pupil-COTtered intent. ' It is 
not enough that the teacl^r resolve, aim, or propose to develop cer- 
tain concepts, skills^ o^ behavior? in a child. The teacher must as- 
certain lAether those inten4ed outcooes were indeed learned. If they 
were» fine I If not, thepjit is incumbent upon the teacher either to 
redesign the ixistructioradl *mode or to reevaluate the intent. The 
learning outcomes, in anflcase, most be dexDonstraKLe. It is insuf- 
ficient^ to resolve Ho ^evelop an awareness of the dnterrelatioiships 
of ixLants and animals in'^^ natural environment.'*- The' teadier must 
know wha^t a particxtLar chil4>will do when. ..jifi-a^result of the in- 
struction. ' <^ ^ ' ^ * 

' Consider the concept of air pressure, for exaa?>le»' and tfJe ex- 
tensive array of experiences supporting it in a child of about age 
•ten. He may have bounced air-filled balls, blown up balloons, caught 
air in a Baggie t sat on an aii>filled cushion, seen tires inflated, 
sucked liquids through drinking straws, obeex^|6d liquids gurgling out 
of containers, felt the pull of a suction ptq), tried to shake cranberzy 
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saace or dog food from an open-ended container, and seen the tope of 
hcme-canning jars pop down upon cooling. Perhaps he has even seen a 
steaaHfilled can collapse vhen the steam inside condensed. 

C 9 

y 

These advance organisers surely increase the probability, but 
at the same tine are no guarantiee, that a child will understand the 
collapse of a thin-valled gallon can from irtiich water runs through 
a long tTAe, (This is easy and dramatic to demonstrate~hold the 
can high, say, at the tOT^;of a ladder. ) The child might explain 
what he Aees ty saying ^'^iA^ caused it.. But would his^con^ 

ceptualXMition of air preswe, developed from prior e^qperience, be" 
sufficient to e:q)iain yAsj a ^cker^walled container not only would 

» resist collapse, but would prbbably prevent water from running out . 

, of it iii the first place? 

\ ^ 

i It is izi^jortant, however, that intention not foreclose on flex- 
ibility w There can be structure and sequence without stricture, if 
• strategy is creatively and lightly en?>l<»red^ Think of 'intenticm as 
a planned route to a certain spot on a n^p. The route is clear in 
the mind of the traveller. But if there is construction enroute, or 
if an interesting diversion occur*, arid the traveller Jowws the te)> 
ritory,' be can quickly take an aliSznate route to his destination 
without difficulty. In fact, alternate routes often add unantici- 
pated enr^LChzfient. But the ultimate goal should not be lost in the 
diversion. So it is with a planned curriculum. Structure need 
■ never result in stricture. 

illustration of structure without stricture might come from 
^ the study of eiectric circuits. Stqjpose, for exanqxle, that Mrs. 
. ' Staluce , a teacher of 25 4th-graders , is faced with the following 
^seqxienced list of concepts about electrtc circuits: 

* ~ 
in electric circuit is a loop. It has no begin- 
ning and no end. 

V 

When a bulb and battexy are connected so that the 
bulb limits, there is an electric current in an 
electric circuit. 

A battexy is needed to make an electric cuz^srent 
in a sinqile^^^jjjcait. 

When thet>» is a gap in a circtiit, there is xk> 
electric cuzTsnt. ^ ^ . ^ 

VfiLres are not the ^SSS^ things that will aU^r an 
electric curxwt in a cix^cuit. ^ 

It makes no difference which way ah elec^Mc ctbv 
rent flows in a simple circuit. / ^ 

A switch is a gap that can be closed or opened as 
needed. 



\ 1. 

2. 



3. 
k, 

5. 



7. 
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8. Additional batteries stacked l^thtf sam direction 
Mke a light brighter. The acre batteries, *tlM 
brighter the ligjit. 

9« Reversing one battezy 4oe8 not stop an electric 
cbrrent; it only cancel^ otct ax^ther battezy like 
itself. - 

J* 

10* In tiM, a battery vears out from prodncing an 

electric xorarent in a circuit* ^ 

Mrs. Staluce ni^^ sinply aake a battery^ a iiire,~and a bulb 
arailable to the class and ask, "^ibo can itfake the balb light?" Eren^ 
better, sho irright provide groxxpe of children xith these materials* 
Still better, she igig^t proTida^each child with the materials* It 
is ia^rtant only that she create an opiJorianity for children to oa- 
nipulate the materials and interact socially as the maoipolation pro^ 
ceeds* The rest is tq) to the children* 

Sxippose that it takes 20 mirmtes for the first child to make the 
* bulb li^. And suppose .that another child asks, "Hey, how'd you do 
that?" Immediately, that child becomes a teacher-aide in the room, 
and then another-*and another. It doesn^t.take much time for social 
interaction to spread an idea, especially if manipulation of objects 
and an element of surprise are combined. 

^' When Mrs. Staluce observes that ijcst of the children can make a 
bulb light, she might ask, "(lost flashlights need two batteries. 
Could you make the bulb light if you add a second battery to the 
first one?" Again, there would be some trial and error. Bat in 
time there would be an almost guaranteed, "Heyl It's brighter! Can 
we try three?" ' Or, more often, a grcnxp of children would singxly try 
a third, then a fouarth batteiy without asking. 

If the wires provided were too short to span four batteries, the 
children wuld soon splice several together to make one long wire. 
If the bulb being used would not stand the voltage of four or five 
batteries in series , it would "blow, " and children iffould have learned 
something ^^bout why bulbs can bum out. 

Ey having in mind some structure in introducing the concept of 
an electric circuit, Mrs. Staluce actually might accoimlish a number 
of objectives. She might get across concepts 1^ and o, merely by 
asking two questions and having some materials on hand for children 
to manipulate. She sd^t* not do so well if there were absolutely no 
structure to her instroction. 

Bow about competencies? Along with the stated^^c^gnitive objec-'' 
^tives about circuits,, there might be the follgsiiftg^^SOTpetenpy objeo- 
^'tives in the curriculum: '''"'^^ 

1. holding parts of an electric circuit so that posi- 
tive contact is midntained at all times 




2. checking to see that insulation is naoved from 
parts that should touch in an electric circuit 

3* selecting aod installing scnething in an electric 
circuit to prevent electricity from flowing 

opofiing and closing a gap in a circuit to start or 
stop the flow of electricity. 

In Mrs. Staluce's dassroow there vould be little need to con- 
centrate on cot?3etencies. They would be attained automatically just 
in the experience that the children would have with their sin^ile cir- 
cuits* 

VQiat a child can deiaonstrate^ as a result of instruction^ in \^t 
are to him real-life situa'^^ms^ is excellent evidence of learning. 
Sooe exi(q)les of the kinds of eooQ>etencies that I think a child coo- 
pleting sixth grade should be able to demonstrate are: 

1. laeasuring quickly and accurately fundazaental ob- 
senrables such as lengthy nass^ and time* 

2. deterndning the likely cause of an effect, when 
only two variables are involved. 

3* extra^lating froQ data \thm the relationship is 
rather clear-cut (as, for example, the number of 
tacks an electrosiagnet will pick up, given an , 
increased number of turns of wire). 

if, changing the notion of an object the direct 
application of force (s). 

5* inferring about a large population on the basis 
of a sas^e. 

6. determining when^an experimental test is valid (that 
is, when all varial^es except one are controlled). 

?• moving a massive object by means of mechanical aids ' 
such as a lever, or a pullqy and rope. 

8. filling a vessel to a predetermined level with a 
liquid or a poorable solid. 

9* identifying a coraaon factor in two or more inte3>- 
acticns whose results are similar. 

10. gereing in on a center point, sudh as y/betn tuning 
a radio, or focusing a camera or a microscope. ^ 

11. disposing of waste in an ecologically efficient 
\ manner. 
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12» taking proper precautions to prevent heat from 
entering or learing an object or a iiutterial# 

13* deterBdning direction (N, E, S, W) and giving 
directions (frcaa one^ place to another) quickly 
and accurately. 

These are neither sequenced nor cooqalete. They are merely ex- 
amples of things that I think a child should be aliLe to do# Scwne of 
them probably would be developed at play. Others would be the result 
of parental encouragement, or of conscious or unconscious emulation 
of adults or other children. But some undoubtedly would not be devel* 
oped outside of the more formal teaclier/pi^dl interactions in a class- 
room. How often can a pelrson on the street give clear directions to 
a driver—directions to a place that is several blocks and turns away? 
How often can a driver follow those directions without asking at least 
once more on the way— -especially if some construction' blocks the sug- 
gested route? 

Fran the curricular characteristics described so far^^i^ may seem 
that "curriculum'^ and "^open classroom" are witually exclusive. But 
are they? The curriculum merely iiKlicates goals , sequential steps 
towaxxi those goals , azxl sometimes suggests means of achieving the 
goals y or implementing the steps. That is all. It does not, or 
8hcn4d not, restrict IJtie creative teacher in any way except to main- 
tain a focus on the goals i Even the most creative and effective 
teacher should have goals, or aims, or objectives stated and in mind 
as he teachfe8» ' , ^ ^ 

• # 

What other benefits might be derived from this curriculum applied 
in an open classroom? Well, there' would be no holds barred if, for 

example, the cfiildren in Mrs. Staluce's classroom wanted to construct 
something with tl^eir simple circuits. Suppose that they wanted to 
darken the room and illuminate it with their hone-made f l as hlig hts. 
O.K. St^jpose that th^ wanted to know how long;^ wire could be used 
to make the bulb light. O.K. Srqppose that th^ were having trouble 
holding a stack of batteries , and decided to lay them in the Told of 
a book,' tilted up a little to keep the batteries touching. 0*K. Sup- 
pose that sooeone saw a peqper toi^ tube and decided to put the bat- 
teries into it to keep them from collapsing. O.K. Anything is O.K. 
so long as the safely of the children is not jeopardized, and no dam- 
age results to property. The strategy in structtxre lies in creative 
fl^bility and in opportunities to stimulate, encourage, challenge, 
question, and praise. 

Sometimes investiga'&ons of a really scientific nature will be 
suggested by the children themselves. In' one class studying electric 
circuits t^ question came upt "What's the best battery for a flash- " 
light?" The ddldren decided tamake some* simple circuits with va2^- 
ious kinds of flashlight ba^teiles, and test to see which lasted the 
longest. This raised sQ^^^rtsrof questions. Ainong them were: 
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1* iB the battaxy that lasts longest best? What if 
it coats twice as nmcht.but lasts only half again • 
as long? Is it still the he^t buy? How do you 
decide which is the best t«y even when yo\i know 
the price and how long the battery lasts? 

2. How is a flas^dight used? " Is it turned on and left 
on until tiMTDa^piy is "dead," or is it used intejv . 
mittentlyT If intemdlttently, what would be repre- 
sentative tine-on and t^2n»roff periods? 

3» When is a battery "dead?* When its glow can no 
longer be seen? (Even then^ laight it still be seen 
in a dark closet?) When the electric current no 
longer mores the needle on* a neter to a designated 
spot? Whkt spot? 

How can you tell >diether one balb is the sazne 
brightness as another (uses the saiae anonnt of 
/ electrical energy)? 

* <^ 
In the citoe of this class, the divexnsionary route to a particular 
spot on the intellectual nap (the list of concepts and cotq^etencies) 
that the teacher had in ndnd iriien she ^gan the lesson was a far inore 
rewarding one then the teacher had antxSipated* But she was profes- 
sional enou^ to recognize the value of xhe alternate route and take 
it* 

How far should the exploration go? As far as the children seen 
to want it to go* When they indicate lagging iJiterest, or when their 
esqxLorations get them into concepts too complex for efficient investi- 
gation, the skilled teacher will soft-pedal the activity* Is .this' 
stricture— to soft-pedal honest interest and curiosity? I don*t think 
so* I think it is simply ^efficiency of instruction* If it takes a 
child a week to develop a hazy notion of soisething, when in two or 
three years he could develop a clear, useful concept^. in a sin^ hour, 
is it efficient to use the week that way? ' 

Invesftigations will not always proceed so automatically^as they 
often do with simple circtdts* Then the teacher vast be a 'sort of 
periodic catalyst* JScft a reciter of recipes^ But simply ii hint- 
dropper* A question at the right tine* ' An object or a material that 
suggests a particular use* Or sinqxly a change of pace that allows . 
gestation tijw for a new idea* 

As another exaaqple of how instruction might procieed in a class- 
room that is not quite so open, and financial support not quite so 
forthooningt siq>pose that children (9-* or lO-year-plds; were 
stuffing time and methods ht measuring time* ^ (If the idea of their 
having to study some subject such as this has little appeal, then 
suppose that there arose a need to measure something in seconds, and 
there was no sweep-second hand on the wall clock* The» the children 
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would be at the same place as those who were studying time and nethocls 
of measuring It. ) As one means of measuring time, the children are 
making a "one-second* pendulxim;" Each has a^weight and a length of 
strii)g. Each Is swinging his pendulum, and counting to see how many ^ 
round. trips (tq and fro) it makes in one minute. Quiet minutes! 

At any rate, several questions are almost bound to arise.. "W^t 
if there was more weight on the string?" And since all that, is needed ' 
to answer such qxiestions is a manipulation of the materials already In 
the children's hands, answers come quickly. They also come from nature 
not the teacher. Peiii;^ps that, is one of tHe unique qualities of true 
scientific investigatioji. Natujre, not the teacher, is the final au- 
thority! ^ \ , 

I don't want to imply that structure can never be stricture; it 
can. For example, a class wa? carrying out the E.S*S. investigation 
on pendulums. At one point, two boys were asked, "Suppose a can of 
water was used Instead of the wooden block? -Vftiat do you think would 
happen?" In the ensuing discussion, the question of a full can of 
water was considered. Could it' be pulled to%ie side without splH- 
ing? Could it be a^citated in eyer increasing ires, lontil it got 
really swinging, without the water 'spilling? ^ 

The -boys decided to get a can and try it. But there were no 
cans in the classroom, and none easily available in the school. Be- ^ 
sides, the teacher pointed put, there was a lesson to .finish with the, 
materials in the kit. 'Thud! went their enthusiasm. Closed went the 
door on their intellectual curiosity • Structure in that room became \ 
stricture. 

On the other hand, structure can appear to evaporate under the 
gtiidance of a creative teacher, and quality learning still results • 
A teacher trying consumer education on young children took the clasa 
to a superrmaricet. There they selected and purchased a bottle of the 
largest-looking olivet. In the classroom thqy drew what they thought 
the olives would look like when removed from the bottle. Then they 
opened the bottle and took out the olives. 

Surprise and disappointment! The olives were not what the bot- 
tle purported them to be; they were obviously smaller. The class 
filled the bottle with water, and took tunis playing "big finger" in 
the bottle. Intuition told them that if slender bottles could uka 
olives appear bigger, then bigiS* bottles should mflJce them appear 
still larger. The teacher provided bottles and jars of all sizes, 
some /of them with round sides and a few with flat sides • It dldnH 
take much experimentiiig for the children to learn that it was the 
slender bottles that made things look largest, and that flat-sided 
jars didh't make objects inside them look larger at all. 

The teacher had stumbled on an exploration in magnification* 
She densed the unique opportunity her consumeiv education lesson pro- 
vided. In spite of the structure in her original lesson, she stayed 



loo8l|^ and let the children investigate on their own. In the end, she 
addeYed her objectives in constaner eoncationt and realized some' tmC- 
esqpected ones in science. 

Structure is essential to good education, ind careful sequen- 
cing contributes a great deal to structure. But in the strategy of . 
sequencing lies flexibility. Structure and flexibility are coD9)ati- 
ble~in the hands of a good teacher. In the final analysis, it is 
the teacher , not the cuxriculunit ^hat spells the success of instruc- 
tion. And given a curriculum that is a structured series of intended 
learning outcomes , and a pertdssive climate in the dassroomt together 
nith a creative and responsive teacher: wljat a combination for any 
childl r ' 
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TEE nOLB OF THp! TEACHER; 
IN THE INFORMAL CLASSROO^ 

Dorothy H. Coh«\ 

Bank Street College 

Good teachers hare at all tines anil in all settings brooght in-// 
tellectual rigor, eapathjr, ^aiineas, and often humor to their teachr^ 
Ing. As ve .speak of the role of the teacher in the infoxval dass- 
rficm today, let us not disassociate ourselTes from Hh^t vas good in 
the>ast as though lie are speaki^ag of a conpletely new phenonenon 
bom fali-bTowi out of a snddm insight in Qzvat Britain* .It is not 
at all necessarily true that nith the "open" classroom ve will be 
creating all good learning enTironnents, irtiereas we used to have all 
bad ones. Good and bai^ in' education do not follow fron the name of 
the ^e, but froa how it is plagred. 

Nerertheless, thOsrole of the teacher in the open school is not 
the same as that of the teacher in 'the tradijbional school. In ±apo}>- 
tant waafs the -two are erezr abtitheticitl. Bat we would be fooling ouz^ 
selTOS ifv^ belieredothat the role of the teacher in the open school 
is. so unrelated to good teaching practice of all tiae as to be unreo- 
opaitable. ' . ^ 

, Social necessity dictates thcl need for a change in childz«n*8 
education, and this in turn calls for a change in the role of the 
teacher. But Change most take into consideration inteznal continuity 
and derelopnent of the profession on thti one hand, and the relation- 
ship between an educational mods and the period in which it is shaped 
'on the other. The present concept of informal education vast there^ 
fore be examined with attention- to xxmtinuity within our professional 
histozy so. as not to lose i^ny of its potential depth; and it must also 
be pereeiVed in relation to the sociil problems of our time so as not 
-to miss any of its ijgQiLications. Falb&e to understand the breadth 
and depth of the changes called for is to court superficiality and 
rerbalism, something iddch neither children nor teachers mast tolerate 
any longer. ° , ' 

Two kinis of dereloimMnt relerrant to the changing role of the 
teacher call for long-orerdne attention. One is thie knowledge- about 
children's growth and leazning that has been acoruingVfor the last 
hundred years or sb at a more r^pid rate than in eentuzies before 
and to which established educational practice is only bforely begin- 
ning to piQT lip serrice. The other is the. world prollferatiomvof V 
knowledge, which makes, it ijqxwsible to be dogmatic or righteous 
about any sjpeoific curriculum for school ohildrem The rLrst causes 
some educators to confuse sentimentality with insight* The' second 



c«we8 some educators attrkcted to open sohooliag to aToid 
of thinking or plaimlng at] all about content, addle both 
servative educators to \nii loudly about the. security of 
past when teachers knew \dialt they were doing and children 
was expected of then. 
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it now functions even uiider the most benign of circjuastanced 
80 today is particularajr difficult as well as particularly liecessaxr 
because of the contradijstory directions proffered by the sodLal and 
political situation in iihich educaUon now finds itself. WeFlive in 
a time who; large-seal^ organiiation of sdciel^ has'depersonilised 
life to' a ifoint lAere the meanlngfulness of individuals and 
groups is hard to maintain, and whrt« the ri^t of individual^ and 
smaU groups to influeiice' their lives^ grows haixier to exercisk. The 
pace-settdrs of our time, idiose major objective appears' to beleffi- 
ciency in j the service 6f profit, have unfortunately turned th4ir at- 
tention t6 the schools L as they did in earlier periods too. ihey are 

• once again offering usi models of precision machineiy as substitutes 
for the unpredictability, trial-and- error learning, capacity f£r re- 
nection, and range off feeling of the not-so-precise human beings who 
become teachers. To the economy-minded, efficiency of operation is a 
far more meaningful t^ra than fulfillment of human potential, even 

' >men the reference is to children. 

! 

In the face of such trends , a fresh focus on the humanity of 
pupils and teachers, combined with a critical analysis of vha.t is to 
•be imderstood and changed in the interests of humjtnity in, a changing 
world, is of far-reaching importance in educational, national, arid 
perhaps even world histoiy. Ours is the responsibility of educating 
a future citiienry that will understand Wiat it means to maintain and 
extend the democratic ideas that give value to individuals 'and small 
groups. This has been said before in education, but it must be said 
again, and with fresh impetus, because its meaning is crucial and piv- 
^otal to the future: the distance between the sources of power and the 
.people is growing too vast. T&e bridging of that distance is being 
fought by an engineering mentality that places efficienpy and economy 
of operation above human need and cpncem, largely because it' does 
not trust the potential of the h&an mind, especially its potential 
to ask questions. Such an engineering mentality would reduce teachers 
to insignificance by "foolproofing* the teacher's performance. 3<he 
same mentality seems equally pleased for children to become as hollow 
as television cartoon characters. 

Thus we are discussing the role of the' teacher in the openi class- 
room, which depends on human intelligence and fueling more than \on 
.anything else,' at a time when powerful attenpts are being made to in- 
undate children's leaming^nvironments with such reliable materials 
that, so the theoiy goes, the mosi inept tea<Jher will' not upset their 
learning. 
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I , 

So 9 vfalle it nugr seem obvious to us all^ it must n6vez*thdls8^s 
be f tatad at the outset that at the heaH bf the concept of the op^n 
classroom is the lirlng tsacher, a thinking > feeling, exploring , seme* 
timea fumbling, always questioning, deeply committed- td-children hi man 
being^. 

4 Although the tradition of the live teacher ife historically ours, 
that tradition is so overlaid within the profession by outmoded atti-* 
tudes that if these are not uprooted, ve will be in no position to 
develo]^ more flexibly conceived classrooms and we may yet be at the 
mercy of the efficiency experts* ^ 

Pint for us to consider is the heritage of a i^olly inadequate 
and distorted percepti<m of children, whom even kind and lovljig teach- 
ers still Sep w scores or grades somewhat more than as ^le children 
for whom all kinds of factors affect learning* Second to consider is 
the still strong belief in the infallibility and finality of a sequen- 
tial group of skills and assumed facts called "subjects,*' especially 
when these appear in authoritative syllabi* Deeply immersed as teach- 
ers and administrators now a|« in the values of ttm system they want 
to change, ttusy are far more Vulnerable than they realise to the false 
promises of efficiency via mechanical solutions* Far more than they 
malise, they still seek a package deal, a safe and surefire way of 
gettiAg^to open education, a formula that will not be called a for- 
mula, at the very least, a set of rules that will surely work* In 
their aasumption that there must be an easy way, such educators are 
denying the complexity of the task and the seriousness of 4||e struggle* 
Paradoxically, the very effort to sjgstematize flexibilityip^ openness, 
to insure predictable and certain results, to create a simple "do-this- 
and-this-will-happen" educational mode bypasses the goal of open educa- 
tion bjr a wide mwrgln* The efforts to systematize are so at odds with • 
the pMlpsophy of open education that the concept is destroyed before 
it even gets off the groimd* A return to the earlier eiqphasis on the 
live teacher will clarify the reMOns why this is so* 

If we could speak of OMf^'zhis^ that most qualifies the role of 
the teacher in an open cl^flfrocMn, it ilp the capacity for using judg- 
ment, judgment in maklAg^cisions , in] retracting decisions, and in 
assessing what the tpa^r and the chi^ren am in need of learning 
as a constant elajient in their lives* Vor example, it takes judg- 
ment to resolVe/TOcial conflict ao sb to strengthen moral behavior, 
to make on tlur spot decisions, to know w^en to intervene and when to 
let the children struggle* It takes jud^nt to choose from among 
the many options in curriculum or to neognite a teachable momdht* 
It takes Judgment to decide on prioi^t^es yuid balances for many dif- 
ferent jMividuala and to guide the sej^ction of materials i^ropriate 
to theiv choices* But there is no packjkgelone can bugr labeled Good 
Judgaertfe * It is a human capacity that /can neither be' coiqsuterised 
normtematieed* It is the total integrated capacity of a iiature 
^being to think and to feel rather thaj^ a set of courses or a 
set 6t specific characteristics like "wanntH'* or "a^ sense of humor," 
irtant as these still are* i 
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Jvdgmnaat has almgy been & poet eignificant iten in atqr good 
teacher'e repertoire, ba^t is an indispensable item in the reper- 
toire of the teacher in an open classz^ocm* ' The reason i,p that the 
role rerolres arotmd an uds of teacher with ^hild and child with 
teacher,* of child irith child and children with children, of children 
and teacher with Miterials and ideas. Into this interactire base is 
fed the content that gites the axis meaning. Froa this base of inter- 
action grow tjie organitation and iwctine that support a leaniing en- 
vironaent that is alire and growing. There is nothing i^rsterious or 
unaaanageable abotct this, althongh the shift froa traditional teacher 
■anageaect and control of preset curriculua to interaction with chil- 
dren, in idiich the teacher <£oes not cease to be a teacher and in irtiich 
learning is a truly intellectual eiq^erience, is hard to grasp and work 
out at first. It begins with teachers giving up their stereotypes 
and learning to be opert to children and open to ideas in order ihat 
children will be encouraged to be opm to people and open to ideas. 
That is what the open classrocan is about, and while opexmess to peo- 
ple and ideas was always |i part of a really good teacher's classroom, 
it must now becoae a »ore inclusire and sophisticated rersion if it 
is to be suitable to' the ca^lex ti»es in which we lire. 



There is no aodel. ' The role cannot be ■etbadically reprodxgjed 
or ijdtated. 

The Tital force is iei creative, flexible, and intelligent re- 
sponse to developing sittiations as these involve people and ideas. 
It is not laisses fairs and it is not a»oridious^/ There is, and there 
must be structure; there are, and there nust Mrtainly be, bourKiaries* 
But the structure serves the possibilities^-Tfer openness, a|id the bound- 
azles are flexible. Both are subject to analysis and change as the 
requirenents of the learning demand change. ^ 



The strength of the teacher's role is co«pletely and wholly 
related to the teacher's perception of herself as an adxilt, so that 
in a real sense, teachers will hare to grow up if they are to function 
in open classroons. They wist reject at long last the insulting 
taadliating nonsense on the part of those administrators, edxxcational^ 
psychologists, and text book and aaterials nanufactufe rs TOO presune'^ 
tluit teachers are too stupid to know i^hat to do unless a plan of action 
is carefully laid out for them in easy stepe. Before they can function 
independently, teachers, of ytbom approximately 70^ in the eleoentazy 
schools are still wo«en. Bust debunk the popular assu^^tion on the 
part of la;rgely masculine leadership that educational materials need 
to be created primarily for the purpose of thwarting the natural ii^ 
eptitude ojf teachers.^ 

• » • 
The fact that the teaching profession has put yxp with such con- 
tempt wd snobbexy for as long.as it has must be related^ to the low 
esteem ^^^6h teaching has Ic^ been held. (Remember the disparage- 
ment: "'raose-who, can, do; those \ibo cannot, teach.") But since -woron 
were allowed to become teachears of young children in large ntphbers, it 
must also be related to the secondaiy position wwien have been in for 




i 
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centuries* Any doubt about this dual truth is quickly dispelled by 
•a^look at a,phanonenon of the last decade. - The day early childhood 
became financially rewarding and spcietadly prestigious as a result 
of the political and social pressures that loosened government fuxxis, 
men discovered it. They also ignored pretty coB?)letely the serious, 
careful work of scores of women over decades and quickly began to gloat 
over their discoveries ai¥i voice opinions like true authorities to 
larg^ manbers of early childhood teachers to vboa many of these find* 
ings wfere often old hat or sadly lacking in supportive evince. 

, So when I speak of ^teachers at last growing up, I/Mtve in mind 
the fact that the average elementaiy-ftphool teacher j/who, is female, 
is too often cowed and insecuw,, expects to be told/what to do', and ^ 
looks to be told. But teacher^ who cannot trust tmemselves' or their 
intelligence cannot develop open classrooms. Onra classrooms can 
never come about fiat from above, which is we way most innovations 
and changes in American schools have hitherto iSeen introduced and 
which is vihy there is always room for a new pmacea. But each open 
classroom must be built by the teacher and the children in it . Thi^-^ 
does not mean a reversal of the familiar teacher domination and con- 
trol to domination and control ty the child. The teacher does not 
abdicate the role of the yiult in the 'process of altering her role 
as teacher.' 

. One moist immediately differentiate between -Ceachers using .1udg - 
aent and their t)assing>. judgment , even when thie latter preaches human 
relations and mentaJJiealth. * Adminis^tion has passed judgment on 
teachers, and teachers in turn on children for too long. Far too 
often, that judgj^nt has been negative and punitive. As a riasult, 
how many of us who bedcjne teachers still know all too well t^ feel- 
ings of inadequacy, of tmcertaintaMODOut our capacitiesj«i talents 
that well-intentioned teachers inculcated in us wjbh^ judged our 
childhood strug^es l^r aarbitraiy, unrealistic standards of achieve- 
ment locked into rigid guidelines for the given months of a given 
grade? Tet the teacher in the open classroom does not give vp the 
responsibility for evaluating and assessing' children's learning by 
ceasing to pass judgment. Her thrust is rather toward diagnosis and 
support of growth, not for condemnation and tracking. . 

Row thsn does it all hiippen? 



The Social And Baotlooal CllMte > . " ^ 

i * 

Beeanse we raloe people big joims. and little ones^ let \3» begin 
with the qaaliigr of ths eaotioiaal and social diaate created ty the. 
teacher in an open classrooa. 

The teacher, knowing and feeling herself a person, does nol*put 
on the teacher's hat of yesteryear. Neither her postur* nor her voice 
take on the special look and tone of the pprson-in-charge , of tbT^- 
knowing, stperjor anthority. p^iving yxp the air of superiority does 

\ 




not, hoverer, soan glrizig vp the-leadenhlp iapllclt in adxdt|||[dld < 
relatlonshipe. Children feel safer vben they knov tti adolt is villing' 
to MSOM the reeponeibilltj for their vell-l?eing, can be coonted on 
to take care of vhat they find too difficult, azKi ie truetworthy in 
a peychological as veil as physical ftense. Children need md appr^ 
ciate an adult itbose judgAmt is ij) their interest, idio is fair and 
vibo is ki3id» In such^ a clisate mistakes are raltied as part of learn- 
ing, for teacher and children alike* 

The teacher in the open classroon is an axxthorlty, but in the 
»ost fax^reaching sense. She knovs sore thw the children, and she 
has access to resources the children caxmot dreas of* She is iinpaiv 
tial in a vay that children cannot yet be, and so she is the guaran- 
tor of justice for ereryone* 

The teacher in the open classroom is not autborital^dan, howerer* 
Her power is not drawn from .status, fron the ruler in her haxKi or the 
backing of the p^rincipal dovn the hall* Her power is in the children's 
dependency on her, and she does not abuse that power* She respects 
children and she asks for respect in turn* 

Let me quote what Bertrand Russell had to say about the author^ 
itypf^a teacher in his Principles of Social Reconstruction : 

Where authority is unaroidable, what is needed is 
rererence* A isan who is to educate really well and 
is to mak e^tHe yamf^ ctow and develop into their fuH ' 
stature oust be filled through and throu^ with rev- 
erehce****The man who has rererence will not think it 
his duty to ^Id" the young* •**The outward helpless- 
ness of the child and the appeal of dependence make 
hia Sonsciour *6f the responsibility of a trust. His 
iaaginaticn shows hin what- the child nay becoae, for 
good or enrilf how its impulses say be developed or 
thwarted; bow its hopes oust be dimed and the life in 
it grow less living, how its trust will be bruised and ^ 
its quick desires replaced by brooding will* 111, this 
gives hia a longing to help the child in its^^jowh battle^ 
' he would equip and strenghthen it, not for sons outside 
end proposed by the State or any other ijqpersocal 'au- 
thority, but for the ends for which the child's own 
spirit is obecvcnlj seeking* The aan who feels this 
can wield the authority of an educator without infring- 
ing the principle of liberty* 

3y contrast, note the tone of disrespect for the intelligence 
and feelings of teachers and papils in the following unit of oompe^ 
tency training distributed to an elementary school staff* ' I quote; 

Procedure for laoveiBent in hallways, stairwells, and in 
, street during tripe 




1* Aotire teacher iztrolTeiasnt^position youTMlf 

in middle of class line* 
Z. ^Kofmmt of short .distances-^irait for next 

teacher's direct jjc^. 
3* Cloqe lines^aroidi gape between children* 

Tight control~Briiii3wa noise, etc. 

Preparation of roll book 

1. Corer roll book. 

2. ' Keep at school at all tines. Leare in locked 

desk drawer. ' . - * 

3. Insert papil infon&ation~naBieSt addresses , etc. 
List naaes alphabetically— boys pages 6-7 » girls 
pages 30-31 • 

*And so on.* 

Whgr irould anyone think that that level of ndnutia and that tone 
of coMand are necessary to acquaint educated people vith the most 
ordinary of social axxi clerical practices? Do teachers need to be 
told, Insert the children's naaes and addresses," or, "Corer your 
roll book?" 

No, the relationship created by the teacher in the open classroom 
i^ one of people-to-people trust and honesty. It is ncn-sanipulatire,^ 
non^autboritarlan; it is respectful and it is by connon consent. Chil* 
drexi^^can understand the reasons for social controls whoi xhey are really 
for the social good and not for the satisfaction of a petty tyra nt or 
the arbitrary perpetuation of habit. Children learn to value grot^ con- 
trols vhen their individual needs are considered and the possibilities 
for functictoing in a grotj^ are thoughtfully '«tgpported# They do not 
^necessariljr. arrive at this state of naturity ^ vishful thinking, and 
tbs teacher helps theot to learn. But she does not condaam them for 

> • 

The teai^r in. the opsn claQSXOon does not hesitate to show her 
feelings, vithin socially acceptable bounds; but l:y the sane token, 
she accepts the feelings of children and asks that they be vithin 
socially acceptable bounds too. The false sweetness of the veil- 
aodnlated voice of the traditional teadier often concealed anger and 
r es jw ita s n t in both tea^r and child and was neither honest nor open. 
Where respect has the chance to flourish, it can even lead to affec- 
tion.' The occasional o ut b urs t of distress or anger of teacher or child 
is hardly a aatter of ooncexn in such a clisate. As in a faaily, the 
worm lasting impressions of sincerity lad honest attempts at oooBRinica- 
tion, if these exist, idll absorb' the difficulties' of relating that are 
bound to occur lAen human beixtgs are in close contact with each other 
over time. But the teacher must be mature enough to vithstitnd the 
noTMl immaturities of children tnd not be seduced into childish be- 
havior herself. 
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Orgfnigaticn Is Essential - ' ..A-t^ 

The teacher in the infomal (J^sroon is an eriabler and expeditor. 
She organises the room for productive interaction of people with each 
other and idth materials and ideas. The pbysical structure and layout 
of a ro^ tlxus support its ideology. Vhere does the teacher stand or 
.sit? Where do the children sit? Whoa do they face? As transitions , 
are nade to learning centers ^ teachers nust ask whether sane children 
stilly need their cncn desks or tables » and ybo are the. children Mbo can 
tise gaming centers cc^ortably. Space nust be made available for 
indirkbials to voxic alone and tg feed into group projects. 

Together^ teacher and childz^an decide Uho will do >^t and for 
how long. Iteny children will need to.be taught to do for themselrest 
even as teachers nust learn the same thing. Children suet be taoght 
to use judgzienty even as teachers must use it. And children sust be 
held responsible for their decisions once th^y'are involved in the 
decision-snaking t just as teachers are. 

' We kncif that skill learning follows an individual^ pace, axxd the 
teacher t as leader of the curriculum developaent, must' provide for 
such individual learning as well as for ^riiole*group* projects. The 
interaction of individual and groop on every level of relating, intel* 
lectual, social, and physical, must be provided for in the teacher^s 
structuring of time and space, in the focus for activity that the 
teacher makes possible. 

In "providing for meaningful curriculum in terms of individual 
chi^Sdren, areas of learning have tb be restimulated so as to be re- 
flective and supportive of cpnstant learning, without being aver^ 
stimulating. Materials have to be ordered, cz^ated, and* stored. 
Arrangements for their use have to be made and rosade, down to the 
details of having paint jars filled, pencils sharpened, and other 
^rqsplies available. The open classroom tolerates the ambiguity and 
incompleteness of process in the iiqportant areas of thought aiKi feel* 
ing. But the practical implementations for wox^c cannot be either 
ambiguous or incomplete. If you can't find a pencil, you can't write 
a fine stoxyl 

The planning, structuring, and focusing must of course relate 
to content. The day of the right answer must go. For exainple, we 
were all taug^ that there were nine planets , and we memorised their 
names. But we do not really know now bow many i^anets there are, and 
that edge of uncertainly of what we know must be incorporated into the 
search for knowledge in school. We cannot predict that wars will al* 
ways occur, because they are ana^jhronistic in our one-world stage of 
coammi cation and technology, and other ways must be founcr, or ye will 
destroy ourselves. We cannot teach that technology will find the 
swer to evexybhing, because the cost of tota^ reliance on technology 
has been a threatening depletion of resources, and we really do not ^ 
know what will, be the best solutions for common htman problems of 
survival or existence* 
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Mach of idiat childraa oust learn in order to lire in this world 
is already known tb the teacher* Bat in an open classroom ^ a great 
deal ot the leaittLng will be new for the teacher, too* In the e^qplor- 
ation of mj^ms viikrioyra to teacher and children, ^ teacher mast take 
the lead in tracking down resoorces an4 information ty virtoe of be- 
ing better prepared to take the 'initiative. Only then can she involve 
children in the search with a truly iijqairing mind.. Bat she must her- 
self be a learner , to stimulate learning. 
U' - 

There must be tine to think, time to plan for both teacher and 
children, sometiJies separately, sometimes together. Contraiy to the 
tnditional role of the teacher, for whom ^ syll^l^ps defined the 
limits of planning, the teacher in the open dissroom plans far more 
ixKiepeTriftntly and inclxxsively than traditional teachers ev.er did. 
Knowing children well in a scholarly way as well as with intoitive 
responses, the teacher in the open classroom takes indivi^aal dif- 
ferences and needs very seriously, plans for them, and acts upon 
them. Knowing how open-ended are the botmdaries of knowledge, she- 
approaches the selection of content veiy thoughtfully. In bringing 
awareness of children's stage of growth and learning style into con- 
tact with the possibilities that can be e^qxLored in the world of 
intellect and esthetics, she makes decisions that will provide the 
kind of learning environment we call the open classroom. 

Bat the planning, structuring, and focusing may never go beycaxi 
thb first day unless the teacher knows what is happening to the chil- 
dren. In evaluating their growth and progress, all that she has 
learned about child development and the changing nature of knowledge 
must cone into play. 



Evaluation Is Part Of The Role 

The teacher in the open classroom must be able to assess the , 
development of the children she teaches along many dimensions- 
academic ones, of course, bat also on social, emotional, and pfaysi- 
cal aspects of .growth. We know now that feelings, i*ysical ooi?>e- 
tency, W social adeptness all facilitate or interfere with academic 
learning. The teadier most know the learning s^les that are charac- 
teristic of the children shie teaches. and the quality of their inter- 
action with others, herself incltKied. She mast also know what they 
come to school with in the way Of total life e3q>eilence and what toey 
are interested in. . 

Thas, etalaation in the open classroom begins and contihoes with 
the teacher's peroexations ^ not^with scores on standardiied tests» 
Records of children's total responses become the basis for assessing 
a child, with scores a small and quite undexi^basiied part ot thai 
total. Ife know that tests lend themselves peculiarly well to super- 
ficial assessment and distract a teacher from carefta diagnosis because 
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theyj^jf^ccne 80 easily a>way of passing judgaent. Th^ are no replace- 
merit for the obeer^^ations and records of a teacher who values all 
aspects of a child's' struggle to grow, indeed recognizes that true 
learning is struggle, ^urxi can relate one piece of a child's behavior 
to' another so that what he^does makes sense, whether she approves -of 
it or/iot. . . 

In this way, the process of a child's learning is evaluated, 
and not only the end product. How does a child work? What stymies 
him? What interests hjm? What does he need to accomplish purposes 
set the child, tgr the teacher, or by the child and teacher to* 
gether? These are" far more important questions than "What is his 
test score?" 

In an open classroom, children are helped to participate in 
setting their goals, and they may need help to hold to them. They 
must leam to complete irtxat they start, not because they would other- 
wise be lazy, unproductive children, but because learning to persist 
and to become responsible for one's own learning is a necessary de- 
velopmental task of childhood. We must assume that a normal human 
being enjoys being competent. It makes him feel good. .But becoming 
coiqaetent is often a struggle, and if a child is not able to experi- 
ence competency, there must be reasons. A teacher's unbiased obser- 
vation and records without value judgment lead her to the only step 
for which evaluation must be made, that is, to question what might , 
be the reasons for the, interference with growth and learning and 
what might an adult do to support growth and \eaming. 

Looking for the strengths of a child even as one obsenres the 
weaknesses, the teacher seeks ways of using a child's strengths to 
help him tackle his weaknesses. A mind open to learning and a spirit, 
cpfiin to growth are far more important goals for the elementaiy school 
child than a series of scores that compare a child with all other 
children in'^an artificial distribution of placeawit around a mean 
that distorts the purposes of learning to begin with. 



The School Must Be A Coinanity 

And final^^t^ role of the teacher involves interaction with 
colleagues in establishing a school climate of which her class is a 
part. With other. teachers, she searches for better understanding of 
children and curriculxim to create a total setting of openness in 
iridch all can function. As the staff support each other, so each 
teacher can better support each child. ' ( 

A new mode of thinking is called foi^ in\the inforiial or open 
classroom, a mode that recognizes the compl^ty of life and the 
complexity of the human struggle to. cope. As a partner with children 
in a common striving to learn, the role of the teacher is to fulfill 
the human potenti^ of the children. And she does this best as she 
fulfills her own potential for openness to people and openness to 
ideas. 
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HOSTILITT AND HUMOR IK THE^CUSSROCW . 
^ / ' or 
•*WhAt»^ The Matter, CanH Tou Take A Joke?" 



Peggy Muiring 
State Street Elaaentary School 

Skaneateles, Nev^Iork ' ^ 

Why do ve lao^T Although the question has always tntereated 
I noxKlered if the answers would extinguish the spontaneity of . 
any humorous situations to come. Brentually,;! began to wUect and 
read articles specifically abc^ut children's himorf I read about how \ 
t}^ perception of riddles develope^ (Brian Sutton-Smith; 1973)* I be- 
cane interested in "incongruity huaor* (Paul MoGhee, 1972), and the 
reasons for laughter at slapstick (Martin Grotjahn, 1970). But read- 
ing about i*y children laugh jogs the memory* One wonders, "Why does 
anyone laugh?" I rubbed out the boundaries between child and adult 
humor, and read to become acquainted with all kinds of huw>r. 



From the reading, I began to formulate questions about hostil- 
ity and huMor. That particular focus proriiied a direct link with 
qy teaching. Many times I had obeerred children in my classroom 
combine hostili'ty and humor as they communicated, with each other. 
Any mixture of aggression and humor presents a probl«B of interpx^ 
tation to even the most socially adept pebi^le. To children this ip- ^ 
a problem of great importance because .they are not socially adept. 

Aggression and hunox^asre mixed daily in most classrooms. It ' 
seew to be one of the ways children try to ' influence each other. 

observed confusion in- the rMuytions of the "message-receiyers," 
especially when hostility wasyell disguised as hu»or^ Host often 
the hostility came poorlr disguised as humpr. I watched children ^ 
confronted with this ambiguil7 resort to violence, some tp with- / / 
draval, and others to frisods for help in interpretation. All Qf ^ 
the children I obeerred seemed to eoq^rience some axnunt of con- 
fSxsion. ^ 

I began to ^k many questions: l) Exactly how is the humor in 
the double message expressed? And, how is the hostility e3q>ressed7 
2) Can children learri to see the separate parts of the double mes- 
sage? 3) Does the ability to analyze enable those children to deal^ 
more effectively with ambiguous msssages? 4) What methods can I use 
to help them eliminate their confusion irtxerilihey are confronted with 
hostility garbed in humor? . " . 

I frit the need to develop a ctt5?4culum around those questions, 
primary goal was to help children develop the ability to l^ialyze 
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nessage-giTing and message-receiving. I reaeiabered Frits Bell's noiic- 
shops on bodljr language and conmunicatljfig with varted inflections. I 
re-read his book. Let's Create (1972) and began jotting down ideas 
for CTirriculum development. 



Development and In^lementation of the Inject 

/ 

/ I began this study in March with own 4xLa«s of 25 2nd-grader8. 
Their ages ranged from seven to nine, and thejf '^re all from lower 
middle-class or middle-class families in a small, torn* Daring the 
year they had been free to move around the room at will and speak with 
their friends. Iiath tlds free interactional liad maz^ opportunities 
to observe and record their conmxnicaticn. 



I spent the first week of my study recca 
of honor in the room. Besides the percussive 
simultaneous talk and knee-slapping » there were 
humor. Ronald Langevin (1972) in his essay on p£ 
latds of humor made the point that these visual 
of^ energy" are "correlate's and not conditions of 
many of what must be universal clues to hunor: 
i'sddened faces » shaking shoulders and bodies doubli 
ter. 1 noted that mai^ other bocty movements , when 
mile or laughter, become a part of the body lanL 
include the body in nriMciy, the shrugt ^e hands 
the waggling finger » and many, maany others. 



the body language 
ds of laughter, 

visual clues to 
iological corre- 
of "expenditure 
r." I observed 
s, squinting myes^ 
over with laugh- 
led with a 
of humor. These 
hips position, 



This readily identifiable language of humor can take on many 
meanings depending xqpon^the tone and words that a^conmany it. Tone, 
won^, and body language together form the humc^r *^rpe.\ 

A distinction is commonly made between (a) clc 



wi^ others and (b) sarcastic humor or laughing at othei 
childs, 1972)t ftamor of this "laughing with others" 
interaction. Participants in the htjmor feel reinforoed 
ened by the affect and words they exchange-, and hostilit; 
well disguised. ^ contrast, laughter of the "laughing w 
is^based on a release of hostility poorly disguised as 
iileiiords accoaqpanied by smiles and sli^ dh the back are 
ing.and threatening to the child receiving the message 



or laughing 
(Good-'* 
eases an 
not threat- 
if ax^,^s 
others" Jtype 
r. The^hos- 
both confus- 



During the second week of the sttic^ 1 made "anecdotal r<^cords of 
hostility disguised as humor. 1 have included some of the most typi- 
cal exchmges in the appendix for further reference. 1 will \ana3yze 
one here. * ^ 

Robert had stacked the game caxxls so that Mark would 
get "bad" mdves and lose the game. As the game pro- 
gressed Mark became more and more upset. He called 
Rob a cheater and^ as his voice got louder ^b laughed 
and shrugged as he clapped Marie on the back. "It*a 
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. a joke, you baby^** he grinned, his head close to . 
Mark's* "CanH you tak|\a joke, lOT BABYI« Mark ' 
looked at Rob, at the other boys^ at the gaine 
board, got up and went-^tb his seat where he sat 
and appeared to sulk*'" ^ 

This kind of interaction w|6 typical with this gnmp of boys# 
^ Even more representative^ would jiare been an overturned game or a 
punch to seal titie disagreement*! We e^ee the elemotits of hostility 
quite clearly: the premeditated: trick, the feelings of being threat- 
ened that Maxic disi^Lay^.when he accused Rob of cheating, the com* 
bination of Rob's faomorous body^ language (smile, shrug, clap oi} back) 
with hostile words (."You baty, can't you take a joke?**)^ and ^ti^e 
that was initially soothing but became teasing* It is a ti^ufXe mes- 
sage: both hostile and humorous* How Haz^ interpreted it we can't 
be sure bat we can guess from his withdrawal*, VDien asked about ybat 
happened Mark said, "We wanted to play the game but Rob's cheatin' 
and they^re all sayin' I can't take a joke*" Mark felt the hostil* 
ity* I wondered why a child who usually reso^led to hitting would ^ 
withdraw instead* I guessed it %mB because hgF was confused ly the 
double message he received* 

Each ariecdote contained combinations pf humor and hostility* 
^Ihen I questioned the children after I observed the interchanges I 
always asked, "Will you itell me what just happened?" In eVery in- 
.stance the child idio received the message conveyed his coniPusion aiKi 
hurt but was unable to explain why* I sensed quite a lack of ability 
to identify and commtMcate feelings* In several cases as soon as 
the child Had revealed his hurt it was dismissed with a smile or a 
shrug* ^ ^ 

The third week of the stu^ I spent planning group discussions* 
We had the first one towards^^bhe «end of tne week** All of the chil- 
dren were presetiiT 




Group Discussion^fl:. What is funny ? 



We sat in' a circle on the rug* I asked the children to think 
for a moment about ^asons why they laugh* I jboXd.tbem to think 
about the laist time they laughed or, a funny person th6y know* The 
responses came quickly and I scribbled them down verbatim^ ^ much to 
their deH^* After I had recorded the responses of ten children, 
two of them said thev noticed that scnne people had the same reasons 
for laughing* One siod, "That's sort of the same as what. Megan said, 
you lau^h 'cause someone was surprised*" Another said, "I guess we 
. all laugh wlien somebody slips and looks funny* " Later, vhen 1 looked 
over their answers I could categorize than: . 

sf 1) Laughter because of a riolation of their om 
* piQnsical expectations. 
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' 2} Muster becaiuie another person expexlences a 
viblktlon of his expectations • ' 

3) Causing a reaction and laughing, at it. 

I am interested in the answers that fell into the last^ two cate^ 
gories. One involves lau^xter at another person's surprise or nds-^ 
fortune* The other inyolres a child provoking anothei^and laoghing* 
^ Both situations can becoae ones where hostility is linked with hunor. 

The next two days the^ children were bopy pointing out things 
th^ thought were; funny* Sonetines they would disagree* «^ I did not 
direct or record any of their disagreements. I wish nov that I had 
^aade time to pursue. then in discussions with the class. That would 
have made a natural transition to the analysis of messages iMch fol- 
lowed the next week. It might also have made the following discussibn 
more relevant. 



Group Discussion #2; ¥ords and Tone 

I wrote the word "YES" on a piece of papered I asked a child 
to say the word. She said it flatly. I asked the child next to her 
to gueds \diat the ."YES" meant* He said* "She probably means yes4 I 
don*t know. I can*t. really tell*"*^ When ,1 asked him why he didn't 
know he couldn't answer. Other children wanted to try saying "YES" 
so we listened to them and after each one I asked what the speaker 
meant. Some of their answers: * 

"That one means no! Lee means no but he said yes." 
"I think^ Susan means maybe." 
"Tammy looks real happy. " 
"I thinfe Roger's mad." 

, * 

I asked them bow they could tell what each "YES" meant. 

"Well, you can tell. It's easy. You can just see." 
"Sometimes their face, looks sorta sad or happy. " 
"It's the .way it sounds, too. You know your voice 
goes up or down or iig*«ag." 

I drew a sig^sag line and asked, "Like that?" Several children tried 
varying their tpnes to fit the lintf. I drew hqt impression of each 
"YES" and offerbd the marker to them, one at a time. 

Next, we tried sentences. At one point TomnQr raised his hand 
and said, "You know what we'ire doing? We're changing our tones." 
I wrote "tone" on the chart. After some esqperimentation with high 
toties, and low tones and waVy tones and aagxy^ sad^ and happy tones 
I suonarized ^diat we had dene. ^ "We can mean different things even 
though we all say the same words. TomnQr says the way we do this is 
by changing the tone we use. If you change tii^^tjone you can change 
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what mean,' J It's fun to do, I wish you would? think about tope 
when you talk during the next day or so and tell Me idiat you find 
out.** ' . / 

During the next day I commented on tones I heard axvi I noticed 
a few children experimenting alone. * They must have been thinking 
about our conversations though, because in the following group dip- 
cussion some o^the > children related experiences they had had at* home. 



Group Discussion #Y Words and Tone and Body TflnfTttg^ 

I took out/xhe chart we had used when we tdLked about tone and 
I asked if anyone wanted to share an idea about^^ the way we use tone 
to let people know things 4 Andy said, ^Sometimes you can be mean by 
doing that, ^ I was thinking. Like on the cartoons it's mean but it's 
funny. Like when somebody says, 'Sure, I'll fix you up,' they really 
mean by their voice that they • 11 kill the guy.^* When Andy finished 
some of his friends nodded enthusiastically and many of the children 
tried saying his sentence. Their tones ranged from /high and loud to 
loi{ growls. 

As some added menacing gestures to their words I called out, 
"Now what are we using? Tone, words and something new." Andy said, 
"It's like on the cartoons, too, only the guy wa^ nibbing his hands 
when he said it." I jumped to write "body language" on the chart. I 
thought later I might have let them label it themselves. I explained, 
"One word you can use for what you do with your bxiy is 'body language 
Think for a minute about what you cap do ^th your body when you are 
angry." 

The response tp this was wild. They gesticulated and mimicked. 



we remade the circle 
wrote the words, 
with this new sen* 
I asked them to tiy 



adding words and tones. When I asked for quiet, 
and I said I had one more experiment for them. ] 
"Don't do that" on the chart. They experimented 
tence and varied the tone as we had been doing, 
saying it in- a happy tone. As each child tried it, the group laughed, 
and \dien I asked what was so funny. Heather replied, "Who would listen 
to you if you said it like that?" Joanne added, '"See, you don't mean 
it if you say it nice." Megan said, "If I said, 'I'll play' in a mean 
way I wouldn't really mean it." Susah said to Megan, ^Yea, I sure 
wouldn't play with you." 

We ended our discussion there and went to gym. On the way I 
heard people using contradicting tones and words. "I like you, Rog," 
Andy growled at his smiling friend! 



Group Discussion fkx What Do You Mean? 

We began by making a circle on the rug. As we did Tim s^d 
cheerily, "I know why we're doing this. It's so we can see whit we 
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moanP I «8ked hoir and he replied, **You see irtiat the bod^y does when 
people talk and you Icnow >diat they mean better than If you didn't see^ 
We reviewed different kinds of body language briefly displaying 
joy, loneliness, and sorrow. ^* : 

Robert offered, •'There's words and tone, too." I'asked him^-^ 
read the •'I'M SGBRV^ on the qhart. He read it and then stopped to 
ask, ''Do you want me to mean it?" I told him to go ahead and read it 
any way he liked. He used a sincere tone, scowled and bamp^d Tomny. 
Evez^tody laughed and when I asked them why, they laughed scxne mor^. 
I told them I'd like to show them what Rob 3ugt did. I maScie the/^ol- 




lowing diagram: 

^^J^M SORRT" , / 

worc^s tbne body : 



/ 



language 



Rob; 



Kara said, "Oh, I know what that means, it means his body language was 
bad." Lee interrupted Kara to say, ^'I can do something else. Now 
wait." He paused to straighten his thoughts. "Maybe I can't do it. 
I don't know. Here goes." ' ^ 

After two muddled Bttwpts Lee said, "I'm sorry" with a growl, 
hands in pockets and head bowed. I was so surprised that these chil- 
dren were not only following this and condidering thre^ variables si- 
multaneously, but also leaping ahead of trie and each other. I recorded 
Lee's exa]iQ>le on the chart. 

; words tone body language 

0 

Robr + ^ + . . ' 

Lee: + * - + / 

Many children wanted to tell me about yihsA Lee had done. Some wanted ^ 
to give more exaoq:>les of mixed meaning. Susan, lAio had been sitting^ 
outside of the group, moved into the circle and aimounced she had a 
"good idea." She looked down at her lap, held very still and said 
*with a curled lip, "I'm sony." Her , eyes flashed as she looked up. ' 
It was a captivating performance and no>one spoke., r.^cooqplimented 
her and Msg said, f She looked at first like she was going to mean it 
but, then I saw her eyes and she didn't." I diaferannea'iJiat^ince 
everyone agreed that Sdsan had meant she was not the least bit sorzy. 

words tone / body language 



Rob: + 
Lee: + 
Susan:' + 



Tom nudged me and said, "I know one more tldng is three pluses." Un- 
der his direction I diagrammed thiib and then asked the reaxranged 
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circle of children to conment. Ttoy all clamored to perform, using 
j^rases like 'TL'b sony,*' with vords, tone and body language all match- 
ing the "meaning. It was diffictiLt to repeatedly clear crater stage, 
but I tried. I was surprised with the many uninhibited portrayals of 
rwaorse^, * 

S 

Group Discussion f5t The Meaning of the Chart 

I took out the and - chart" to review it* As we settled into 
^the circle, Too raised his hand: ^ and Robert figured out yesterday 
'that the only one that means it is the three pluses." I said, "You 
know Towny, I think you're ahead of me. I'm not sure* I had thou^t 
about that so carefully!" Meg said, "Yeah, I knew that; whenever 
there's a dash on '^bs line the whole thing means you donH mean it." 
I commented to Tom and Meg that most of the children looked confui^ed. 
Tom carefully gare an ezanqple of each diagram. He was interrupted a 
few times by children who weren't listening but he continued and as 
he did thsre were a few nods. Sooe registered no response. We left 
it at that. V 

There was a grcg j qp of about nine children who seemed to follow 
these discussions with great concentration. About four other s-^fol- 
lowed, concentratijw sporadically. From the exaB5>les they gave and* 
from their enthusiastic participation I coxild tell £hat about eigh- 
^en of the twenty- f^e children grasped the idea that vou can change 
what you mean by using tone and body language iff different ways. The 
even remaining children listened at timea, talked about unrelated 
rabjects, asked to take drinks at inanpropHate , times, - and lagged be- 
hind the rest in Interest and «)B?)rehension in general. I tried to 
engage them in the conversations at times but mostly without success. 
J did not kxMw how to reach them. 



f 
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Group Discussion #6: Role Playing 

Anxious to model a double-message situation involving hostility 
garbed in humor, I asked two fourth-grade bojrs to woi4c with me on a 
role-playing situation that would be close to the children's experi^ 
ence. I gave each boy a name to wear. The production was to go as 
follows: ' ' 

' ' ' Two boys are building block buildings side by side. 
^ "Bill" is making an intricate model of Erpo '76. 
"Sam is Wi^ifHng and knocking down his own building. - 
Slowly Sam's hand creeps over to Expo '76 and Vith a 
^ qldck push kiK>ck8 over the' building.* He laughed uprpa^ 
iottsly as it falls. BJ21 sits and looks on in dis- 
belief. He says, "Vfhat d'ya do that fori That was' 
my best building- and you wrecked it." Sam, still * . 

laughing, claps Bill jovially on the shoulder and 
.says, "Sor^ryl' Can't you take a^oke?'' Bill jexto 
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aoroy and says levelly, ^You sure don't soimd sorry 
to ne# 3fou make me mad. I'm not stickin' 'around 
you.** He moves his blocks. Sam sits and looks witb^ 
out saying anything* 

The actual role playing did not go smoothly. I narrated and on 
occasion had to prompt a line which took away from the meaning. Com- 
ments fran a rapt audience distracted the actors. When it was over 
the children revealed quite an understanding of the message Sam gave. 

Tan^jr was the first to coanent: "He was wiggling like larghing 
and he wasn't going to tell the truth. He looked like he was enjoying 
himself." Rob added, "He was moving around like he- didn't mean he was 
sorry^" Martha said,. "His tone didn't mean the same as the sorry that 
he said." I commented that I'd seen this happen in the room before 
and I asked thein to think about what usually hs^jpened ^rtien someone 
knocked a building down. They cai« up with a list of reactions; knock 
down the other guy's, hit him, punch him/ hit him, leave. When I asked 
what Bill did they said; he left, he moved away, he wasn't goiiig to 
stay, he said he was mad, he said how sorry lie sounded. 



Conclusion 

I know I learned as much as these children appeared to learn. 
Their coanents and behaviors reveal^ much more understanding than I 
expected to find. Not only could they explain and use the concepts 
and vocaiwlary of conmunication, but at times they were steps aHe| 
of my thinking. Consider, for instance, Megan's and Tomii 
about the + and - variables and the whole meaningjof*1^S!^1|fes8age: 
**The bnly time jrou^mean it is when there -^re" three pluses." 

tf te r the last gix r up discission I noticed on " three occasions 

childrraconfronting each other about message meaning. "You don't- 
sound 2fice^-yi^ mean it, Kara,*^^a3:id, "You don't really want to play, 
do you?" I heard the word, "ton^" mentioned just once and I did 
nol^ hear the term, ^*body language" used in the room. 

Introducing the general concepts of double message making and 
receiving to the class as a growp was valuable. But*, I believe my 
approach should have included woridng with individuals as well. For 
the remaining month of the year i brou^t double messages involving 
humor and hostility to the attention of the se^iders and receivers as 
they occTjrred. I began to use questions and coaaents such as: "Think , 
about the message you gave, to her. What kind of message was that? 
What Vill she think you raejul?" And for the receivers, "What can you 
tell him about the message he" gave to you? What-P» yotf do if you 
are unhappy. with what you he^rd and saw? Try telling him."' 

This class was the least cohesive clasp ^(V^ ^ ^ 

this is partly because much of my attention wji>' directed toward two 
of the 25 children. I was unable to.worijx^nsistently with the class 
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on developing a sense of "group" until midway through the second term 
Next year I will precede the comnmnication Ibxercises with many group 
meetings, ' I hope that by developing a greater feeling of connmnity 
in class, c<»mrunication among the childaren will iaqprove. I hare 
found that a sotmd sense of commmity is necessary for good coonanica 
tioh. 



Postscript 

The following ^x^ anecdotal notes on incidents involving ambigu- 
ous messages combining hostility arid humor, 

3/18 ' • 

Mona had just joined Broimies, She expressed 
concern to Kara that she wouldnH get to the right 
place after school, Kara offered to go with her. 
At the end of the day Kara said,* "Maybe I won't go 
. to Brownies today after all) Mona," Kara smiled, 
"Can you get ther? 0K7," Mona looked frightened 
and sat, Kara piat her aim around Mona and laughed, 
"Oh, Mona, you baby, I'll go^ Ha-ha!* 

3/19 

* Ken had invited Steve over to his houfiie after 

school. It was all set' for the next day if it was 
OK with Steve's mother,^ Steve was very excited. 
He followed Ken around talking fast and loudly^ 
Ken bega6 to ask Steve to do things for him, Steven 
compliedi Ken said, "I might have to play with Jamie 
after" school tomorrow," Steve looked veiy concerned, » 
"Rit you said I was coming over, " Ken laughed and 
put his arm around St^e and s^ld^J^^vx only jokin', 
' Kid, Hal" 

3/19 

Heather and Joanne were planning to do a puppet - 
shdw, Julie wanted to be in it. The two girls stood 
not far from Julie and^ whispered about bow they could 
do it 45etter alone, JuLie looked imcoofojrtable. Nerv- 
ously, they approached Julie and said giggling, "You 
can't be in the show, Julie," Julie made a small smile 
as the girls hid each other's face in a strange dance. 
The twosone ra<^ off laughing and looking back. Julie 
came to me in tears sayfeg, "We were going to do it to- 
gether, -Now they think it's funny, ^ 

3/20 . ' 

' — , Meg was woi ^ d ng on copjdng a^ story onto white paper. 

She noticed a misspelled word and she asked Sthan to 
help "spell a wozti, " He leaned over his friend very 
carefully and spelled, "a, w-o-rKi#" She printed slowly 



pressing hard. Usa- leaned onrer aixi »ad vhat Meg 
had written* Meg realised ^t bad happened and 
looked at Ethan vbo was grinning* "I just thought 
I*d help, that^s all he drawled as Meg began to 
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ANGRT ACTS AND ALTERNATIVES 

Susan Dalziel • 

Project Change 
Stat* University of New York at Cortland 



The majority of discipline problems ailse f nm a tiio-di»ensional 
8our<^: angry feelings and angry acts. Angty feelings are as human * 
and as natural as any emotion. Angry acts may have to be refocusad* 

Practitioners in the Haim Ginott art of "childrenese* know well 
the benefits of helping children to identify and expresa their feel- 
ings. When a child is experiencing anger, it is reiy often* sufficient 
for the adult to say, "That must make you very angry;* or, "You prob- 
ably feel very angry inside \fhm he does that." Ii> an.ataosphere o? 
such understanding, a child may not need to act out his angry feelings., 

However, the feeling of anger is sooetijies so intense that it - 
cannot be assuaged. Understanding words are too little, or come too 
late. In such cases--when an angiy act baa alreadiy takei place, or 
is about to~our guidance must be of a different nature. 

An active te^hing approach to this domain of the eactional life 
of children is to help them think about and utilise acceptable means 
of expressing anger. The following conversation between a teacher 
ax)d a child is a good example of how to begin. 

T. What do you do vrtien you're angry, Jim? 
C. I don^t know. 

• T. Can you i5emember .the last, time yxm were angry and . 
what had happened? 

G. I think it was >rtien I lost a little Easter bonny. 
I thought Robert hid it. 



T. Were you angry. because you lost it^or because you 




thought you were being tricked and didn't ?4W that? 

C. Because I thoin^I was being tricked. 

T. How did you show that you were mad? 

C. (Clenches fists and raises anas in tlie air; also 
conveys anger through facial eaqpression.) 



What does your sister do when she's mad? 
C, Cries mostly. Or talks — she^s always talking I 



T. Can you think of other things that people do 
when they're angry? 

C. Saamie says things like '^grunble, grunble, I H/LTE 
IT I, gruirtxLe, griahle, STUPIDI" Jackie .fights— she 
punches people. Once I punched her in the nose. 

So often, the only focxis a child Imows or is* aware of in anger 
is to hart southing or somebody, including hiaiself . When an act of 
anger occurred in ny classroom, I always asked the child, *13o you 
know some other things you can do yfben you are angry? '(Besides hit 
someone, break something, yell, etc.}" Without exception, the answer 
was no. That does not speak well for adults—responsible for serving 
as models to children. We need 'to demonstn^te some alternatives in 
our own behavior, suggest and eo^diasise alteituitives to chlTdrpn, and' 
allow each one the freedom to choose and practice what is most helpful 
to him. This involves decision-making and responsibility for inner 
controls, as opposed to external ones. 



Here m^^-^me^^suggestions for alternatives, from the realm of 
classrooa 




1. Let the child k^ep^a ball of clay in his pocket or 
cubbyhole. Suggest that when he feels angzy, he 
may want to take it out to knead and pound. 

2. If the children are ^ven practice establisliing axl^ 
awareness of tixe (e.g., e3q>erlencing how long 5 ^ 
minutes or 10 minutes is, in a variety of contexts), 
they can hax>dle the following ^ggestions: 

^ a. go for a 5 Ddnute run~around the building,^ 

field, block, etc. . ' 

b. swing for 5 minutes (out on the ppayground) . . 

c. take a 10 odnute tour of the school » 

d. helpf the principal (pass out notices, etc.), or 
nurse, jax)itor; cook for 10 minutes (doing things 
which require expending energy) , 

3* A woodwoi^cixig bench, where one can huner and pound, 
^ is an excellent outlet for anger 

4. Let the' child leave the room to walk tip one set of - 
staira^in the building and down another. 
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5. "Scribble (with large s^ui^ crayons and plenty of 
paper) aa hard as you like for a while." 

6. Mmy kinds of gymastic equipnent proride treaendou€t ^ 
altexYiatires in anger: tuMbling aats, jmp ropes, 
hula hoops, basketballs, volleyballs. All are fairly 
coMMon, and great for this, purpose. A punching bag 
is the greatest of all and. can be easily ittproyised. 

?• Scm c h ild r en prefer to let their anger dxjdai away 
quietly aiKl soothingly by: ^ 

a. listening to soft nusic 

b. x^ading or being read to 

c. playing in water or sand 

d. sitting alone away from the cla5s 

e. writizig about their nger 

f. drawing an angry ^picture j ^ 



** ' g. watching an aquarium wliiie being talked' to 

h. being able to choose their farorite "quiet thing" 
in the classroon 

8. For the small child or the one -Ubo seeks out ppsitire 
physical contact, hold him and say, "Hug me as hard as ^ 
you can. Harder. HARDER I" 

9* "Use the musical instruzaents — drums, sti^, shakers, 
etc.— to make vp an angry song >" 

# 

10. (With adult guidance) "Act out your anger in slow 
Moticn ." This one usually results in fits of giggles. 

11. CGLeaning—with meaning. Some children are pairticu- 
larly fond of cleaning chores. As an angxy act al- 
tematire, a list of things that need scrubbing can 
be posted and kept up to date. This aroids thinking 
up a peiiiaps meaningless task on the spur of the 
ment when the need ariiies. 
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12. Utilise the housekeeping area. In that ax^ea, hare a 
particular set of clothes arailable for angi^y moods, 
a particular set of objects, and suggested activities— 
all for the purpose o£ role-playing the anger-arousing 
circumstance. «r Making up and establishing a character 
for. this purpose is ideals (Some storybook characters 



*lend themselTes wall to this: "Grua^" from Snoy 
White ^ "Sjrore" in Wiimie>the^'PQoh # ) _ , 

13* _Podt^a sigi and accoai9)an^^ the room 

that says "I feel oigiy." (Th«re should be sim- ^ 
ilar places in the room for other ©notions* ) Have 
a chair or pillow or rug stationed under the s^gn ^ 
80 a child can sit there wheti he's angry. This 
causes the teacher and other children to notice 
hin mdf^respond before the anger causes negatiyer 
disruption. 

Have a huge stuffed animal or charactery^eated in 
a comer or chair ^ large enough so a child ca]\ sit 
on it and talk into its ear (gimodck: make one ear 
extremely large). 

Use the puppets to act out the incident and the 
anger that resulted. 

Say it all into a tape recorder. 

Go outside (and away from classes it might bother) 
and yell it to thft wind. 

Let the child talk to you for 5 or 10 urdntenmpted * 
minutes of listening~preferab3y in a special placer 
away from distractions. 

Try humors- it may back?i)re but with certain children , 
it's surefire. * ^ ; . ' , 

There aret basiciguLly three ways tcTcope with anger^-you will note 
.them being used 'by children and adults alik€u Some need a physical 
outlet for "anger. Others are extremely verbal >rtien angzy and lieed ^ 

, alternatives iddch will allow^them the f2*eedcnn of verbal expxression. 
And some of us are neither verbal nox^ physical yet recognize certain 
Quiet responses as a means to cope with anger. 1^11 leave it to the 
psycholpgists t^sjrgue pros and cons of me approach versus another. 
The purpose here is to state (l) that those -three kinds of responses 
e^dsty (2) that a child may consistently use one, or may vary in his 
response depending on the situation, and (3) that acceptable alte^, 

^ natives should be available for all three kinds of responses. 

/ <^ • \ _ ■ 

Altho^igh these pccrticular ideas evolved from classroom teaching » 
I have presented the thought of alternatives to groups of parents and 
administrators, with some exciting results. The first step was to ask 
each one in the group what he or she did>rhen angiy. Th^ next ques- 
tion 'was 'Tiihat do yoixr children do'^n they are angiy?" Noting par*- 
ent-child similarities became obvious. The follow-up discussions of 
alternatives within the home wei^ alive with the give and take re- 
quired in family living. One mother said that a warm bath dissolved 



14. 
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18. 
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her^ion^s jmger eveiy time. An idxdnistrator wcalled an incident 
with a high school youth in which the two of them nearly caaie to 
blows. l*Lth much insight, he and the youth walked out the front 
door of the school, agreed to walk in opposite directions around 
the builxiing^.-and decide when they met out back idiether or not a 
physical r^lution was still necessary. When they did neet, it 
was j^d longer in anger, but with a mutual handshake. . ; . 

By way of summaiy, the foUowiiag techniques are really basic 
to the whole appro^h. They are threaded through it and make it 
work. - 



1. Primarily, the alternatives derised and decided 
upon have to be acceptable to the adult. The 
adult has to' cope with them and believe in them. 

2. Secondly, the alternatives taxst take into consid- 
eration (a) the nature of children, (b) any llmi* 
tations of that particular school— such as rules 
that cannot be by-passed, space that is not avail- 
able, the amount of cooperation that is available, 
and safety considerations. 

3« In all cases. it is most important for the adult to 
make every effort to help the child realise that 
(a) his emotion is acceptable, (b) his emotion is 
understood , (c) the suggested axA/ov chos^ri alter- 
native action is an acceptable way to act out his 
anger when necessaanr . 

After a time, the children can individually or collectiv«y sug- 
gest other alternatives. It should be remembejred that c M T/ffi o od is 
not a time of adult reasoning. Initially the children a^ likely to 
be more oriented toward moral values in their thinking ./aid suggest 
rather sever^ ••punishment" and/or judgment. TherefopS^ some time is 
needed to establish the climate and consistent praplSice first. 

Finally, it is almost always true that thr^child who is learning 
to cope with his anger needs and wants to b» ^one . when actiifig it out. 
Doing a job, sitting .quietly, going for j/^ef walk or swing-- if done 
with a grorxp watching or tagging Blot)&'^^kbooBt defeats the purpose. 
An attitude* of coBq>as8ion is already^trong in children axKl can be 
fostered, so that vibim one is e3q)eftencing great anger, the reat under- 
stand. As Montessori so beauttfally put it, they will wait, then as- 
sist him towards recovery— as if from a tenqiorary illness. 
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TOHARD ABSTHK riC EEPCAT IOWf 

A FERSOHAI EZPERIStlCB ^ , ^ 

Ji&dijr Cloaes 

^DzTden ElMontax7 SehocA 
Dxydent H«fif York 



I bMTB recently dereloped a pareanal interest in<^8thetlo ex^ 
pK88lon and appreeletlon irtiich hMB greatlj enriched mj voxk as a 
teajcher. Aa part of iMa interwOk I hare com to Jove to paint and 
drair. This actlrity has deepened mr raltdng of children's aesthetic 
expression and my aMlity to suppoA Its dereloimnt in iqt classroom* 





IJobajO^ exploration of aesthetics hy reading Sir Herbert 
B JbMk Bctacatlop Throoith Art # I hadnH gone far before I case 
to the qoestionf Whatsis art? I felt a great need to mrestle vith 
this question in sgr om idnl and te find out boir others had aitswered 
lt« After Read's book r eagerly dcnre into Gombzii^'s Art and,T7 ,7\^*^^- 
* 

I find that I cannot define *art except in Tezy personal ^nns« 
It consists of tl^^pects of foxmt color t balance t rhythipt syanetryt 
and ccnposiiiloQt but it is also much more* It is an experience nhich 
can totally ccnsuve a person's energies* It is a iray of looldng at 
and eraluatlng the vorld. It is an aesthetic esqperience* 




appreciation for quality; it's like 
ion* That's a crade definitlozit but 

As a teacher I feel that children 
Ic eiqperienoes in all aspects of their 
take nany f cms and should indeed be 



By "aesthetics* I mean 
the feeling aspect of perce; 
the^idea is i^x>rtant to ) 
should be esqposed to aestl 
leazning* This esqposure 
provided for in a variety of ways* 

i chose to begin idth Materials* If you take a nonent to look 
around in your dassrooit it soon becoMS obrious that nost aaterials 
ve expose children to are sade of plastic or paper* Vfo se««' lisited 
in our use of resources* In ^^idgap cases paper axki plastic Mnaterials 
nork finst but vhft responses lai^ ire elicit froM childbnm if ve 
used vood or cloth or soa^i combination of rec^bled nattiral aaterialsT 

ChUdran respond to such aaterials in the ssm vay adults do. 
It is nice to feel voodsn playing pieces and to study the grain of 
the mod and the textures of different pieoes. It adds a irtiole nev 
aesthetic di»enslon to a siq^le gana experience* Using a carpet 
square as a ga»e board Bakes for a quieter gaae as veil as giving 
the gaife an added textural diiaenslon. Hand-dr«iin and painted pic- 
tures on giDM cards give a child a sense of fanaan participation in 
the creation of his gam. tiB knons that a person Bade Itt and that 
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If an idsA ha can iOmlLtj idth jgtid rMpect* A/g«M irtdch u8a^ 
Mtarlals auoh as UzioleYm plaoaa or dnp%rj fapric or vallpi4>er 
plas axtenda the child's a^qperienoe aran tvaeVbrnr as tha child trias to 
disoorar iriiare it vts that' h^ has saan or felt that Material before* 
These are all prooesees idiioh I hare watched children go through as 
thejr use the aaterials I hare prorided for them* Thegr are exciting 
processes to vitness* ' / ' ^ 

Besides creating aestltetically pleasing uterials. for my chll- 
dm, I becsM personally inrolTed vith drawing and paix^ing. I had 
had tiie interest anl materials for a long ti»e. What I needed to add 
iras the priae ingracUteit-^tiae* Forcing igrself at first, feeling a 
lack of .confidence nd lack of ideas, I gradaaUj fouid iqnsalf be- 
ccHing extraaaly protectite of wj tijie for painting* Painting be- 
case for mm a source of troe inner satisf action, something itbldb, I 
looked tmwrd to doing and idtLch I needed to do* 

>v ^ This personal learning aaqperiaace began to affect nangr aspects 
of nor teaching. In igr personal life I ms fjrostrated whan my other 
"responsibilities" interfered nith nj desire to paint* This made ne 
realise the need to giro children adequate tine for spontaneous az^ 
tistic aaq>ression, whether it be in the fo» of painting, susio,' or 
jKrraMnt* This needs to be non-directed tine in idiibh this idner 
faieling or inage can cone otrt^ soma fozvu Othervise, children 
will rwain totally unaware of their capabilities in this yital as- 
pect of their derelopMnt* 

I hare found through working with young children that you can- 
not assune that thegr will be totally uninhibited in this expression* 
Th^, too, nay feel a lack of oonfidence and lack of ideas* 'They 
need to be encouraged to Bore freely or to paint freely and to be 
tbaMelres in all foras of aaeprassion* Unfortunately, mmpj chil- 
dren of school age hare already aastered the art of confoning, to 
the sad extent of not being mOL^ to mxprtMs thenselTes idien giten 
a diance* We wast increase tha opportunities to help thas to deral- 
op free expression* \h can "teach'^ childrenr'hflw ly^being open in 
or* own expression and by proriding as i6»y different kix>ds lof ex- ' 
periences as possible which deal with r^ythn, fywetxy, sensoxy 
awareness, and patterns of BoreMnt and beharlor* 

Itesic can be a great stimlator for a wide Tuleiy of aesthetic^ 
aot^Tities: listening for different sounds dr for different .instrtK V> 
Mnts; norlng to a rhytfaa, with all or part of the body; ^z^^ssa^ 
, a Mod or feeling; portraying a story; creatfbog a group or indlrid-^ 
ual dance; painting tojtaSw nood or tones, mittezns, twpo; relating 
sounds to colors; developing and e^qprassingi^ cxltlcal opin^ions abomi 
various aosic fox«s* At tisaes 1 hare put/msic on sijQ>ly as a back- 
ground lAilerthe Children weim jg>ainting/in individu al or group pro- 
jects, or while the class was Evolved in som otherTRJtlrity. rlt^s 
aaasing bow eagerly axid qolddy kids will help clean up or do exer- 
cises with the proper WBSioal stinlusl M^ic can also serre as a 
soothing factor whl^ can calM ddldr^n down after a hl^-activlty 
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tiae such as recess or gym class. 

I hare also tised naslc as the Mtjor part of an activity. Just 
before CSirlsttuuB, ngr class listened to puts of the '^xtcracker Suite" 
after Tiewing a fllMstrlp. The fllnstrip was old and brittle and kept 
breaking, sooethlng I hadn't planned on but wl^ch worked out well afW 
er all. I finally had to just gire up on the;flljutr4|H->Mch dlsap-^ 
pointed the children. I asked tbsm to Just listen to the rest of the 
record and trj to imagine what might hare happened. The^'^all got pa* 
peiv* their Idea-^and we staxted l£e record up again. The paintings 
that resulted were wonderftil. We put then into a book, and the chil- 
dren indirldnilly dictated what they wanted written about their pic- 
ture. Because we hadn't seen the ^'real way it's s 'posed to look,*' 
as^one child put it, the children were quite eager to defend their 
own Interpretations and to make up thelx; own stories for the1^[|^c. 

1 hare found the music of the Beatles to be especially intriguing 
to children. A good relaxer and mood->setter for loosening' up is the 
Beatle song ^'Rello • Qoodlgre". It has simple lyrics made up of op- . 
posite^-^'hello - goodbye", "stay - go", "yes - no"— lAlch ki.ds sing 
along to axid can sing back and forth to each other. "I Am The Walrus" 
a song from the Beatles' Magical Mystery Tour album, is another mj 
class has enjoyed. It's great for moraawnt aotitities since it con- 
tains a Tarlety of tempos and rhythms, and it erokes imaginatire re* 
spdnses when children are asked to act it out. I had one group of 
^ six 2nd«grade boys all croud into the bole under my desk as they 
^ portrayed a scene where, according to their leader, "a giant idiale 
swallowed us \qpl" Another group using the same music had portrayed 
a trip into epace and the meeting of enpsce monsters. 

Sometimes 1 like to use instrumental music so that the words 
don't distract from the actual music. For moremsnt actlTitles I 
like music by Mason Williams, ("Classical Oas"), Paul Mauriat, ("Lore 
ii Blue"), and Tijuana Brass, ("Tijuana Taxi"). Soundtrack record-- 
ings from movies are also Texy stimulating and usually bf fer a wide 
rariety of music. I^jmpbony music is also good for a d^ge of style; 
1 hare found that rezy few of my students hare had met exposure to 
orchestra music. Instrumental music is espex^ially useful for devel- , 
oping good auditory discrlmini^tioa skills as well as an awareness of 
the different moods which music alone can spaxic^ and the rarious feel*- 
Ings and^fenses which it can stimulate. 

^ / 

Sensoxy awareneiis is extremely important and ii usually neglected 
in the grades abore kindergarten* Children^ must l^anf 'Uirou^ all . 
their senses, not just through seeing and l^tenin|i; r- wjjich get the 
most attention during the school experience. ThmrneedP^ feel dif*- 
ferent textures, to wox4c with different ki||ds of subsj^ces and tfar 
terlals, especially with basic natural materials in the x*eal context 
of xiatmre. " 

An aotirl^ idiieh I hare done with my class recently is Khat ve 
called a ^uterials soarenger fannt". It began lay having groups of 

. .|.: 

y . . " ^ . . . , 
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y-k ehUdrm nake a list of .all the differ^t aatazials they mpn 
abla to find in the roon. After about IS^nntrteSt the groapa caM . 
together asii ne made a .master list. 

The next day I had listed each aatexial separately on a oardt 
and each group was giren a set of the cards. I asked each group to 
sort out the materials and txy to put together those iddch they felt 
vere alike in any itay. This vas interesting to ifatch and prored to 
be just the beginning of ah inrolred discussion. 

Ifter this classification t the groups vere asked to cone to- 
gether again. They liere all excitedt since no group had agreed 
upon a iray to classify their materials which all members felt satis-* 
fled nith. Some insisted .that the materials must be grouped accord- 
ing to heir they looked^ lAile others argued for the way the material' 
felt or the vay it was used. 

Needles; to say « this actirity is still being voxiced on and 
could easily, lead us Into many nev areas of studly and learning. Ser* 
eral of the children hare taken similar surr^ of their homes and^ 
others are trying to collect samples of all the matezlals they found 
in the classroom. It is my hope that through such actirities these 
children vill gain an appreciatiqn for the differences in materials 
and that they idll be able to ap^ this knowledge to their oim lires. 

Throu^ the integration of scnsoxyt motort and logical expexl- 
enceSt a child > as a persont can begin to appreciate life in an aes«- 
thetic sense. Throd^ balance and sjmwtxyt proportion and xtythm^ 
our experience is organised into patterns iMch woric ri(^t for us^ 
which feel ri^t. Oar senses are heightened and we experience aes- 
thetic enjoTmant. This applies to all aspects of edncatidn: to the 
derelopment of social skills and a sense of morali'^t as well as to 
the gaining of knowledge. 

^ To help childiren derelop a sensitiTity to order and bemly^ 
quality t we mnstt as teachers » be ourseltes involred in aesthet: 
esqperience. If you are personally involved in some foxm of art: 
eiqpressiont you ^ure bonnd to be more sensitiTe to the processes 
derelopMnt as they occur in children. Through ay own drawing 
paintingt for wutple^ 1 hare dereloped greater respect for my chil- 
dren's efforts and greater empatfay with their feelings. 

As teachers we must /also eraluate the aesthetic quality of our^ . 
classroom enrironmentt beginning with materials pex^u^t hut consid- 
ering all aspects of thin ^hdni-world" we require children to lire 
in each day. That worlii must be extended beyond its i^alls and be 
made rich with experiei/ces and actiTities ^diich broaden the children's 
lives. 

PpUowing thiSt t would recommend a good hard look at the art 
actiTities. you are pmviding for your students. Ask yourself these 
questions about your/aart program: 
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1. VhMt do I nSmt art ^ be like for ay rbtidenteT 

2. Do the actiTities I provide gire th* ehildrec a creatire part? 

3. Is there room for indiTidual «pm8ion in each eitiTityT 

4. Do ay art lessons extendi i^Wother areas of the currio- 
■ ' vlvM or are they, isolated?^ 

51 If they are isolated, do- they hare real aeaaing in th«»- 
selTesT ^ 

6. Do I provide opportonity for further exploration of the 
activity on the child's own chosen ti»e? 

As you begin to seriously ccnsider wuta questions, the process 
of establishing a better aesthetic experience for children should fol- 
low aore easily. The whole idea of "art class" may gradually beooae 
broadened to sore of an "art Influence" la all areas of learning. As 
the stttdsnts begin to. explore the aesthetic elements around them, they 
will bring art into more and aore aspects of their lives and their 
lives will become of a higher quality, 

We are at a point in human histoiy where, an appreciation of the 
quality of life must be bom and nurtured in all of us if any of us 
are to have a life with any quality in it at all. Zachazy Clements 
made a statement which sums tqp vy own feelings abofut the need for an 
aesthetic e^^hasis in a!ll areas of education. He said, 

;rhe first- thing we shaold teach children about 
trees in science class is that a tree is a living 
miracle, and the secood thing is that people need 
trees if people are to survive. If a child can 
name evezy single cell and function and part of 
a tree from memory, but he doesn't respect that 
tree—ice are in trouble, «y friends—and we have . . 
failed totally as teachers. 

I believe with Plato that education should give th«\ child *'a concrete 
awareness of the harmony and rhythm of all living things" so that in 
his own life he shall "partake of the samei organic grace and beaaty. " 
To' develop this awareness in children is^ help them become better 
persons and to give them soiwthlng thaVHll enrich their living all 
the days^of their life. ' / 
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HORSTER DICE IHD MATHEMATICS: 
yMAT TO APPLT PlilGET 

Susan Dtlsiel 




The Monster Dice 'Are & thinking naterial. I inrented then to 
aatch one piece of infoxaation about the deyelopMBit of young children's 
thinking: children nore from a sta^ where they JTocus on only one vari- 
able at a tlaa (Piaget^s preoperatioiSal periodl to a stage where they 
can coordinate two and eventually serdral different variables (Piaget's 
concrete operational period). This developMOttal change becaae salient 
to HQ during a study of iarly childhood nath^Eiuttics that posed the ques« 
tion: "What thinking skills are needed to g?asp mathematical notions?" 
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The Development of Deceritering and Coordination. 



This diecuesion is guided by Piaget's assertion (196^) that "con- 
serration" is a necessary condition for me mathematical understanding* 
I mmt to «cplore what's underneath: What underlies conservation? Does 
the child ybo can say, for extaqale, that a quantity of vater poured in- 
to another contaJjw^r is still, the same quantity, use certain thinking' 
processes that lead insTitably to that conclusion? 

Two interdependent thinking skills seea to be at the core of co- 
serration. The first is "decentering," which involves the ability to 
shift from one aspect of a situation to another* The ability to decen- 
ter, in turn,' prepares the child for another key t h i nk i ng skill, the 
"coordination of variables. ■ Put another waiy, first .the variables of 
a task are noted, then they are coordinated. 

Decentering sounds like a simple task: shift your attention from 
one thing to another so that more than one thing can be held in sdzKi 
at once. Remember the old riddle, tjiough, "Which weighs more, a ton 
of bricks or a ton of feathers?" Maiy, adults get cau^ in that rid^- 
die centering on feathers vs. bricks'* A shift to the other crite- 
rion—ton TS. ton— leads to quite a different conclxxsion. 

It is much the same situation lAen children are asked to decide' 
if two containers of water have the same amcrant. At the beginning of 
the task, two tall, cylindrical. containers are filled wit"h equal amounts 
of water. Thon» the ^n^r in oiie container is poured into a wide, shal- 
low dish. How do children go about deci<Ung whether or, not the amount 
of water in each container is still the ^ame? 

- The preoperational child will center on perceptual cues— high vs. 
. iow level of water. ♦ One looks like more. Centered on the perceptual 
information, the pre-operational child is unaware that other criteria , 
for judgment mi^ exist. He cannot decenter. 

The concrete operational child can decenter. He attends to per- 
ceptual cues, bctt he does not get caught there. First of all he iiT 
aware that other criteria tor making a judgment may exist. Secondly, 
he can shift his attention to the other criteria. And thirdOyt he can 
ignore - irrelevant criteria. In this caw, he is mware that the aioiounts 
of water started out the same: and/or he is aware that, nothing was add- 
ed or taken away from either amount. He can shift hiS attention to 
either the berfuning of the task, or to what happened in the process 
of transfoiwi^the appearance of one amount. And be c« decide that 
the perceptual infornaticnt the difference in i^ipearance, is irrelevant^ 
' because logic tells h^m that the amounts must still be the sane* 

There is a transiiimal stage between preoperational axKl concrete 
operational reasoning lAere successive centeriiig occprs. First one 
criterion is considered, then another. What is missipg is the ability 
to. ignore irrelevant , criteria and toTiold several centerings in mind* * 
at once. Sometimes perception dritainates; sometimes logic dominates. 
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The child can change Ids Bind vithcmt eiq)eriencing a sense of contra* 
dictioii. When perceptual eridence is ponerftil— rery tall container 
^TS* rtrj shallow container^a child in this transitional stage iB 
likely to be swayed toward an illogical jtdguent of inequality. 

Coordinating variables lian^ extension of decentering. ,De<5en- 
tering achieves a certain woiaSity of thought. Coordinating vltria- 
\SLfB adds the diBension of coiq)lexity of thou^t* Variables have to , 
be considered sijnaltaneously and put into some kind of relationship* 

What variables enter into* the ponserration of water task? Height 
and width are the proidnent characteristics. The height of containers 
cah vary; the width of containers can vary* Conservation of the liquid 
frdn a tall, thin container to a shallow/ wide container seans coordi- 
nating the differences in hei^t with the differences in width* Both 
heif^t and width have to be considered siaultaneously, and put into a 
relationship. 

During the preoperational period, a child would focus on the iK)st 
perceptually prcednefnt variable — the height of the water in the tall, 
thin container. He might say, "This has n>re because it's higher." 
He cannot consider nore than one variable. During the concrete opera- 
tional period, a child would (1) recognise that both heic^t and width 
are variable and (2) focus on the relationship between height and width. 
He Might say, **Although this one is such higher, it is also ^skinnier^ 
the other one is very low but Buch wider." 

Here, too, there is a transitional stage between preoperational 
and concrete operational reasoning. This transition period is chaz^ " 
acterised by c<titradiction8. A child in thi« stage ndght say, "You 
have acre, because the water goes hi|(her." Or he Bight say, "Mine has 
more because the dish is wider*" In fact, the child Bay »ake both 
judgBsnta on the saiae .occasion. He can recognise that height and 
width are variable but he cannot yet put tbsB into a relationship. 
He cannot' coordinate, the variat^es. Piaget (1965) has described this 
transitional process and its inportance as follows: ^ 

> If t^ child Bakes his judgaents on the basis of one 

crit^xlon gr another, both of tdiioh are variable t then 
he will ^^^^^ ^0 jodgBents. It is because he is pu£« ' 
sled at finding that he arjrives at different 'evalua^ 
tions depending on which of the two critexia he stresses, 
that he eventtAlly booes to coordinate thea. 

It is tba latter Jialf of Piaget ^s stateaent that piqued ay educational 
interest. The sense pf pussleaent during the transitional stage is a 
catalyst for coordination. So the optian tiae for assisting the de* 
velopnent of young children's thinking is during the transitional 
stage; As an educator, I becaae excited about creating a sense of 
pussleaent in children through a aat^rial designed to .develop decen^ 
tering and coordination of variables. 

■ ■ ^ ■ - ■ ^ 
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The Monster Dice 

The origln&l porpose of kh^ Moniiter Dice vas to highlight the 
thinkiiig process of ooordinating T«ritbles« Bat» ae ngr earlier dis«^ 
.cussion indLeatedt the process ot deoentering is a necessaxy prereqt- 
^.tdsite thiiiking skiilv Are they different «^ages in. the derelopnent 
^ of the ssM process?* Or are thej separate bat related processes? 
Are the stages of deoentering inter^iangeaMLe nij^ the stages of co- 
ordinating rariables? . Or 1^ coordinating rariables the final stage * 
of decentearing? These Are questions I hare not yet resolved* 

Monster Dice give children a chance to practice both t hinking * 
processes* ^Both are iaportant; both deserve attention* While it 
is troe that the ability to identify and organise several i^actors 
in arolving a profalen viU eventually eaerge in the natoral course 
of £htellectxial' deVelopoent ^ adults can help structuring and elab- 
orating the reasoning process (Xairii> 1973)* The Monster Dice are 
an attespt to structure and elabontte deoentering and coordination ^ 
in young children's thinking. 

What are the aonster dice?^ Very sij^ply, they aw cubes Of nood 
painted a different color on each'side: red, bluet orange, green, yel- 
, low, black. I fldgbt interject here thi^t the cubes arer noodpn- ^ 
painted because I brieve in aesthetically pleasing materials.' Tine 
and effort vent into-xnaking the aonster dice chart attractive too. 
It is sade up of 4 unifonOy sized panels of very heary poster ^ard. 
They are attached to one another ty strips of cloth B^ystic tape^! Tap- 
ing the panels together this nay allows the chart to fold up easily. 
When disid^ed the chart takes up the entire length 6f a Iwge t^e. 

Monster Dice Chart: First Three Panels ' ^ 
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The flrtt panel (going fix» left to ri^X lieta the colors on . 
the dice (red^ blue^ orange » green/ jellov^ blAck). The second penel 
llete pArts of the body tl^Vcorr^spond to each color (eyet ara^ leg^ 
heady hofdly^ teeth). The tMrd panel lists nubers that^ correspond to- 
each color (1, 2, 3f 5t i)» The fourth and last panel will be dis- « 
cussed later. The only other equipnent neSded to pliQr the sonster dice 
gaae is paper to draw on and crayons to draw vith; 

' We start .with just two dice axxi 3 panels. (The fourth panel on 
the chart is folded beck out of 'Sight. ) The purpose of the gane is 
to draw & ncmster by using the colors showing at each rop.^of the dice* 
Kerens how it worics. 

A player takes two dice# The*dice are rolled^ and the player ' 
aust decide how to use the colors that are showing. For'exaipLet if 
a player rolls red on one die and orange on the other, he may, refer- 
ring to the chart, choose to let orange hjnre its nxniber neaxdng (3) 
and red have its body-part meaning (eye); so chopsing, he would draw' 
the first parts of his Bwnster: 3 eyes. Or hs, could dhoose to let 
red have iti^ number. meaning (l) and orange hare its body^part meaning'* 
(leg), and draw l leg. 

In other words, the' player must choose on^ meaning for 6ach color 
rolled. If by chance the same color oomes up on both 4ice,^,^thife* player 
must oraw both things that color stands for. If two gree^j-w roiled, 
for exaagxLe, his only choice is draw*^ heads. , 

Usually each pla^rer uses his- own pair of dice, and has 10 -rolls- 
to draw his monster. There is no competition involved. Many variar- , 
tions are possible, however. One pair of dice could be used by a 
siiall grocqp of childiwi: each one could draw his own monster, oir they 
could draw a group monster. The number of rolls -used to con^lete a 
monster could be varied to be more or lejss than 10. 




The ^th p«cidl on tbe chart mus added to increaee^-the ccmplexity 
of tbe task* It adds the categozy of shi^ to the possible meanings 
of eac^ color*. The shapes are: sansage, line, rectangle , tzlangle, 
square, and circle* Each player needs three dice in this instance, 
because there are now three characteristics tp be cooirdlnated* Con- 
sider these interpretations of three dice: a, player who rolls a red, 
a black, and a gi^een coisld drair hslf^ of a triangular eye, ^or four 
round eyes, or t of. a sansage-shi^ped headL, or one triangular tooth, 
or one round head, etc. Tdb can see hoir mch wore complex it beccaes 
jfith three dice I 



'U. 
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Monster Dice Chart: Four Panels 




I've noticed, however » that adding the categoxy of shape nates the 
drawings less creative* JtHends to limit the usually rich, diver- 
sity in site and fom-of the ^bnsters* Vd like to substitute some-* 
thing else for that last oategorjf^pertiaps "patterns^ like checked^ 
polka-dots, plaids,, and the like* Or pexiiaps just "siM^ words--- 
tiny, big, enonwus, etc. ^ * • 

What do the Monster Dic^ do? They give childrei\ an enj($yable 
task in which decentering and coordinating variables play an inpor^ 
tant role* i ^> ** ' • . 

The child pliQrs Monster Dice cooes to learn that soaething 
nay have two or nore aspects' to pay attenti.on to* In this case, the 
color of a die has 2 pr 3 dif f erant^ neanings to choose from. Shift- 
ing from one netoing to another is a form of decenterixig* • 

In the begihning a player nay focus on only one neaning at a 
time* But with play— with practice at shifting from one neaning to 
another»-he ^coms better able to hold nore than one neaning in mind 
at oncfe* And this process, paying attention to two or nore factors 
simLtaneously, makes it possible for the child to coordinate variar* 
bles, to relate them in a way that produces a new neaning* 
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In wj vievt Xommlng to ooordinate ▼ariables is a major task in 
the developiMnt of yoang children's thinkings Matheinatics.is full of 
instances where coordination is x^equired. Each type of conservation 
has its own set of Ysriables* Conserration of length » for ezaiqplet* 
requires Coordinating beginning mi. end points. Tiae, another fern 
of masureMntt requires coordination of speed sAd' distaoce. Miati-* 
pie classification requires reoopdsing ,that something can belong to 
nore than one class at once (e«g^9 Hvo^ can be tifo but also a sub- 
class of "fiTe^)« Seriation requires the coonUnation of the com- ' 
parisons of ^greater than** and **les8 than**: 2 is greater than 1 but 
less than 3* The concept of '*numbemess** requires a simultaneous 
and interdependent erolution of the notions of cafdinatim and ordi^ 
nation* And so on* . 

B^r preparing the young thinker for integrating two or more fac* 
tora^into a new entity. Monster Dice helps develop the kind of thixik* 
ing' processes that children need to grasp basic aatheaatical operar- 
tions* 
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TEACHING SCIENCB^IN THE INFORMAL CLASSRpOM- 

- *^g -"Ha8ch * . 

Project Chaxige • / 
State Uhirersity of New Toiic at Cortland ^ I ^ 

" > . / ^ - 

I believe that children are natural iicientists. They vejiatas^ 
rally curious about ^and interested in the norld around them. — ISeir 
actions on that vorld indicate ttieir desire to know it and nake ^t 
meaningful. Even very young children reveal a irtiole repertoire" of 
behayiors for making sense out of an unknonn object; pounding ^ poll* 
ingt chewingt sucking, throwing, weighing, watching, feeling, shaking, 
squeezing. When he has exhausted his,oim means of e3q>loration, the 
chiW may turn to his mother or teaoher with th^ que2y»' "What's this? 
What's it for?" In an effort to extend his present knowledjge. This 
is science for the yoxmg child: a personal imrostigation, an organ- 
ised exploration of that idiich is yet to be known. Science "teacb* 
ing," then, involves 9reating the conditions that stimulate this - 
systematic search for knowledge. > 

I. i^dentifying Goo4' Science: A Look at Som Qassrocas and Tead^re 

A science advisor in Ehgland tells a stoxy of his attempts to 
get a teacher there, to allow science to happen in his rocm. 

This chap told me, "Tou know, I'd like to dd^ some 

^ science, but my head, he won't allow it." So I ' , 
took up the matter with the headmaster, who stated- \ 

' that he couldn't get this teacher to ^^ojjcience. 

' I then returned to the teacher and | said I had \ 
talked the head into letting him txy a little 
science* "Well," said/the teacher, "in-order to 

. do science I believe jwu need quite a bit>Of 
eq\iiFme5|it, and I'm a bit short of ihat."/^ So I , ^ 

volunteered to meet this need and retm^ed with 
all requested equipment, wfaeretqpon^e teacher said, 
"I don't believe X can do a proper Job of teaching 
science with so many children. " I offered to work 
with 25 of the children, leaving the. teacher with 
a small grdvc^ of five. He then proceeded to do a [ 
^ demonstration lesson, teaching, fact? and drawing 
conclusions for the cbildsnan as he would have done 



■ ' yty thanks to Mr. Wlliam Betts, Kesteven College of * 
Education, Stoke Rochford, O^^iam, Eirigland, for t^s and other 
anecdotes in the chx^tar. 
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h$d he worked iji^h the whole daas. His Tenttire 
i? 4fito sclenc?^ mIb 8hort-ltTed# 

• . . .-V,^ ' . * 

1^ e^qperlenoe in thia' coontry coiifJjM the jaorml of this ^ 
'tMju^i pecplB dcnH do tolenee. Decpusa^ thej donH wint to do it^ tnd 
tt^bdon't want tp do it at 2^Msj^ becaxLse thqr Kimndersttnd 

* ^ iriutt antrtea is ill about. 

I Mtajr alewntaiy teaohars say there is no tlae to *taach* science 
]>ec9^i of stringent sath and i^ading pr ogr ua > How do som teachers 
; ,attnaga:t6 find the 'tii»? /\ - ' 

During a risit tOga class of 7 and 8-yearoldB in 
Ithaca, Haw Tork, I was taken on a tcmr of iha 
SQgar vaplas the class had recently ti^^pad. Four 
boys ga^a a cca^s^Lat^ account of the-prooeas, fron 
the idisntificatioc of the ^ trees to the eaptying of 
the pails. Whan we rettpmedj^ I fouzid the teacher 
axyl sareral other children stoking the fire, and 
they e^qplained to ae .how the irogaringroff process 
liorked* ^eaity, two girls wer^ sitting « the 
pare^ent sket^dng and coloring the scene, around 
the fire. Inside, a .parent rolunteer and sereral 
Bore children were hanging yxp graphs and diarts , 
they had xade ocqparing the awunt of sap collected 
^ . with the ^a^ount of syiup obtained. A few oiherj-?:^' — 
children were in the jrodi writing stories~botir 
fafjt and fiction-related to their Mi^ple-Sttearing^'. 
project. " 

The point here is- obrious:' this teacher made tiiie, set the coe- 
ditions, and encouraged science to happen* The children^'-both in 
groc^ and indiTidually, wexkt about their own'inreatigation^of jl new 
area of knowledge that .tbsrebpr becaae personally aeaningfta to thes. 
. I once Tisited another classroom, a .3rd grade, i^re the taacher also 
mdB tiae for science~th3Wi tiaa^ a week for 45 winutes eajoh day* 

The children were being *taoght* about the solar ^ . 
qratett^ The teacher had figure^ but an accur»t« 
' -^cale of planet erise am^distan^s between the , 
planets. "The ddldren,. in pairs", ifere igiTen dif- 
ferent^siiat bitlls^ re p re se n ti ng. tlie plaaMta and sun,^" 
%K t^ t^s^cale dirbanee,'and Mked to p^^ 

\ "l^laaets' ao^rdl^Mi^ I questioned one* (MU 

about hie scide aodA, he appeared possled. ' I thn ^ 
; reiLLised h^ acgaaintance with the word *scli£e^*^was ' 
limited io hi» ifather^s produce, scales ! 



^ ^ would like to es^iress z^r thanks to inn Caren, one of the 
aost outstanding early chi34bopd teachers I hare aet, for the aany 
oqperiences and ideas she hn shared with ae and which found their 
way into^this chapter. ^ ^^-^r.,^^ ^ • - 
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This Idnd of "science." pptelades real iarerbi^ation, esipects right 
and Mrong answer* ,„aiid"le lependent vpoo. prior infonuitioii the' child 
way or Mjra»^'h£re acquired. 



^ ' 

I dooH TOit to gire the ij^preetion that I btlitrt fmcts 
\ ijqx>rt«nte. I lik« to dUtin«tdah, hoiWTer, -betiraen taking a »t«ient 
to try to wemorite a lot of facta 93od helping hlji acquire a healthy 
\ reapect for fact, a proper Taluing of accurate state«ente Thia kind 
\pf reapect for aecuraqr »ay lead to queationing acae atateseota that ' 
ia^ paaaed off «a »factae" In noat acience booka, for inattnce^ the 
aiMijrtion ia Mde that the arm riaea in the eaat, lAioh actoaUy hap- 
"^SS co2y twice a year. 1 Idkeniae, children are taai^t the "fact* that 
water Tjoila at 212^ I. i^dch ia trae oo3y at aea Irrel. 

In addition to learning to qualify generalixationa, children alao 
need to learn to rtlue accuraqr in recording obaerratiiana. Thia lea- 
aon ia beat taa^ by allowing children to ^make TO*facta baaed on 
their owa obeerrationa and to teat ozie another forftheir accuracy. 
Thia encouragea reapect for the nature of an object or erent without 
bogging down the cfaild'a 'curioaity in a aire of aeaningleaa detaila 
that were diacovwed ao»ebody elae. 

Teachera reluctant to do acience aozaatijaea ezpreaa a lack of 
confidaooe in dealing with "acienttfic atuff": rbcla, sagneta, aniiala, 
pulleyBt whaterver. Here are three though^ about tfi^ concetti for 
teachera to conaider: 



1. Wdold jrott erer think of aaying to your principal 
"I^a juat no goodTat teaching reading. I nearly 
failed it in achool myself and I We nerer really 
underatood blaoda and digrapha and phcneMa?" 

2. ' You dqnH har? to Noiow it all" idian tranaaiaaion 

of knowledge ia no longer the goal of acience. 
ia Verne Rockcaatle (1972) haa aaid, "Naturet not 
the teadher, ia the final authority.* Children 
will diaoorer anawera through their own inreatigar 
tion and their own obeerration of the world* If 
allcmd to "seaa aboutt" to borrow Darld Hawkina* 
• (1970) ter«, the child will "croaa the line between 
ignorance and inaight aany tiaaa before (he) truly 

underatanda . " 

• « 

3» Finally, the content of acience ia not terribly 
ijQ)ortant ,wlth young diilZlren* Ibqr will chooae 
areaa thay are intereated in if encouraged to do 
ao. Early eoeperienoea like collecting baga of air 
froK different placea or planting dnnason dropa 

*irell aa aeeda will build a baae on which later, 
^ abatract thought about the vprld of pt^yaica 
or chexiatty or biology will tM. Vlhat ia import 
tant during the early yeara ia that the tMcher "aet 
the atage" for orgaxiiaed e:q>ioration to take place. 
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II*. Devdloplng Oood Seimee: .CrettlAg the Cooditlooe 

ks in ell aepecta of good edocation, there are at leaet three 
Mi^r qoet^one tint are helpful to atk idum setting out to iofl^ 
sent iOMtfaing niiror differmt: (l) Vbat is the role of the teaoher? 
(2) Heir iSxrold the classrooa (tijie, spaeoi aaterials) be organiiedT 
.(3) Hov ean the innovation be evaluated? 

What is the Tea^r^s Bole ? 

'The most ii^rtant quelrtion in undertaking science in the infoz^- 
sal dlMBBTOcm is^si^Dly, idiat does the teacher do? The teacher's 
first responsibility in attoiqpting to develop a ddld-centered ptQz^ 
graa is to kncnr the needs and ^interests of the diilriren* 
i> V. ; 

A colleague of sine (Thoaas, 197^) used an j^ttorsial 
inventory with several classes of 4th grader^ in an 
att«ipt to ascertain vh^t 9t 10, and 11-year-olds are , 
Mcst interested in, bMh in azid out of sdiool. She 
identified five najor ^categories inl^ which virtually 
all the respcnses fell: 
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(1) animals; 

(2) subjects that are piresently popular in society 
such as ESP or astrology; 

(3) topics iddeh involve mastering a skill like 
seidng, weacving, acrobatics, or pantomlne; 

(if) aspeots of what life 'was like before they were 
bora or vexy long ago (hence a fascination with 
old fire eiiines, or baseball histoxy^, or the 
pioneer day*); end 
(5) the unkxKwn (things about ^ch children have no 
previous backgroood knoiOedge and which bold an 
elMMit ot danger and exeiteasMit), for ezas^e, 
dinosaars and cave men, floods and volcanoes, or 
how all kinds of things are made^^^ ^ • 

mth regard tor4i» category, the teacher com- 
aented *Child2«n are often asked to become interest«l 
in things irtd topics that they already have a great 
knowledge of and then to become wildly excited about 
them* Cfaildreii are really interested in the unknoim , 
the new, -the unfamiliar. * 

** ' ' 

Wdrking with teachers of different ;grade levels, preschool through 
upper elementaiy, has given me the opportunity to diswss what they 
~/have observed about the needs and interests of the children they teach* 

A ibad-grade classroom I pbserved provides a'good exasple of what 
it means to plan a p ro gi j am around the interests of children* 
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The vindovsill of the oUaerboa bouted a colorful 
arragr of peat pota tad terrarlwf • all identified 
aad labeled in t)^ childxw'a om haxKhrrlting. The 
tiro haaatera, rabfait, foinea pig, ttirtle, aad fiah 
(and there iraa atiU 'rooR for the children 1) alao 
beapoke the teacher^a uxKleratandinf of childreaU 
nattiral curioaiHgr about liTing'thinga* The yarioua 
^rpaa of clay^in the art az^ and the generoua atop- 
ic of food packa^ and oooking jutenaila irere a 
recognition of .the 7<»8 year-olda ' deaiM tt> ehan^e 
the foxv and aubatance of thinga in their enriroo* 
Mnt. Tvo children apect the idiole nondng rear- 
ranging a ehel l coUeotioc on6 of thes had brought 
. in. The 'teacher reafflraed belief that thia 
vaa the "age of ooUeetiona" as we wtchad a group 
anlaatedly trade baaeball oards.'^ 

Khoiring that Moat 2nd gradera like liTlng thinga^ are transfomera 
at thia atage of derelopnent, and oollectora ajb heart, enabled this 
teacher to provide aateriala and tijae for theae intereata to expand 
and develop. 

A aecond aapect of the teacher'a role ia to obaerre, liatetfi and 
qxieation. These are akilla that ij^jz^ore vith practice, and one of the 
beat ifays ,to become better ia siaply to atart. Particularly |»od quea- 
tiona are thoae lAich encourage children to valtxe their own owerra- - 
tions (Vlhat did tob observe? ),*iihich develop an inquiaitive attitude 
(What do you thiSTaight happeh if...?), vhich help clarify or extend 
an idea or thou^ (Could you give m& an example?), and lAich lead to 
further inveati«ation on the diild»a part (Wiat alae oould you do?)^ 

The teitcher'a role ultiaately involyea developing attitudea* 
Thia happena in all ^daaarooM, traditional or inferml, but in a 
good claaarooa the teacher ia eonacioua of the attitudea aha ia tzy** 
ing to develop aaoog the children. Seanpr Ducknorth (1973), a. pio- 
neer in good acience education, has vritteh an article in which ahe 
saya that one of the goala of education abould be to help children 
*hare wonderful ideas. « A atoxy I heard recently juda dear to m 
just idxat she^seant. 

Dai^ confronted his teacher one day and aakad if 
seMa had atareh. in th«a. The teacher aaid ahe 
didn^t know and aaked hin hov he sight find out. 
After a few daya, Dairid too^ som aeedp boM and/ 
boiled then in vater. After ranoving the aaada, 
he atrained the mter. and let the reaidue dry*. * 
Whan be ironed the residue, '^it* turned as atiff as 
a atarched collar, and he proudly concluded that 
aeeda do indeed cmtain ftarchi 

A teacher reaction to David't Initial inquiry Kight have been, *0h, 
what a fooliah idea* or. a direct ^a" or anawar. InjUiat caae, ... 
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«ny ftxrther inrarbigation nould have been squelched. Instead, a mip- 
portire response, "How can we find oat?", led to a truly wonderful 
idea and an ingenious piece of problesHSolrlng* 

In helping children to hare "wonderful ideas," Ouokworth ,sug- 
gests that teachers do three things: , 1^ - ' 

(1) help the child to formulate his idea % discussing 
it with hi», gently •ohrtpg the child to refine too- 
general statewnts; 

(2) proTide ti»e, space, and appropriate Baterials so 
that the cM ^^ can inrestigate his idea a^Aich on 
his own* as possible; ^ w - 

(3) encourage reflection on the process^ and the results 
80 that the child cones to ralue his own work and 
to see other possibilities or extensions of his izw 
restigatioo. * 

• ^ 
How Should the Classroop be Organiied ? 

Setting the* conditions which encojirage the having of wonderful 
ideas seans taking a look at the basic organisation of the itorsical 
space in the dassrooa, the daily tljie schedule ^ azKl the Materials 
available for the children to use* 

Physical space is relatively easy to deal with when* science no 
longer is relegated to the "science comer. " 

In ay own teaching experience, a very old building 
forced us to be creative. Sinks were unheard of in 
all but one kiodergarjben dassrooa; the windows were 
in^ too high for the^' children to see out; two out- 
lets azKl an m*^T extension cord that we hid iax^ ' 
ing fire inspections provided electric current; 
tables were a luxuxy item, one per teacher being 
the limit; rery >^g>^ ceilings and only one httlletin • . 
.boaxd to absorb 9amiB meant resounding echoes even 
^ when we irtiispered. The tale goes on and on, but 

the picture should be clear; the children and I did . 
our learning wherever and idienever ire could find 
appropriate space. 

Mooh of ottr tiaw wt 8p^t outdoors. In th« begin- 
ning of th« yew each child d»8. a plot of land for 
hi« own sttidy. At firtt, vost ot the ehildrwj iioriwd 
In pairs at their plot, bat after a iddle each child 
Bored on to his own area to e:q>lore it. Depmding 
on the site, different interej^ derelopwl. Several 
' children chose a 8«Hpy area vhich provided ameh 

terial for sttriy all year round. - Others chose dead. 
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bob definitely not daserfced, trees knd sttoq^* Still 
others picked lazid in or near a voodad spot. More 
tljee WM spent obeerring, reoonUagt end grephingt 
or in soae ymy shoving the siailerities and dif fez^ 
ences aamg the plots^ than on any other single top^c 
all yeaf loogi 



The only ti»e ve ran into a problea with space vas in 
trying to display all onr findings. A little cajoling 
of both principal and ctistodian and that prolxLem was 
solved by/ie«porarily using the hallways for Our ex- 
hibits* 

If BQxch of the good wea^r is spent outside— idiere the real world 
prorides both space and Materials — then dassroon spatial proULess 
are sdniMized. 

What a)xmt the winlJer aonths and rainy days? Don't igriore the 
out-of-doors entirely on those days, Pjroperly clothed, children can 
find much to learn on an eroding hillside or tander a blanket of snow. 
Generally though, the winter season and rainy days are spent indoors, 
and I found a few iSseful hints that prevented aany a headache. 

If you can tolerate ness in a^confined Si^ace but not all over 
the room, then define a *wet area*-^ for the children. This is where 
they nay pour liquids, or aake sand saps, or co»blne paints, or do 
any otl^r activity that requires water, broom, mop, paper towels, 
etc. in order to clean up. And have those tools right there, handy. 

Teachers who are fortunate enough to have V»iiil^ i^^ the^ rbom, 
already have, a ^t area" established. Hy Vater supply had to be 
fetched trcm dbtsj the hall, so qy "wet area" was near the door. 
There's no 8enSe~~hauling a dripping bucket of water across a rug, 
or realling coiner, or ga»e area when a little forethoxight concerning 
spatial arrangeaent would prevent that problen. 

lulhen special materials are to be provided f^r the children, 
iriiether for clean-up or experiments^ it is important that they be 
readily availaKLe so that the children can get to them without the 
teacher's assistance. Equipoant that is neatly stbred and well- 
labeled has a far better chance of finding its way back again than 
materials idiich are stuffed on a shelf heltex^skelter. Storagb and ^ 
retrieval systems need careful attention in the design of space. 

Time 

Hotr iaporUnt is ti«e? I believe Darid HuikinB (1970) says it 



^Kdcj- Raabasch, forner President of tl^ AMrican Montessori 
Society, shared this idea dairing a 'visit to Project Change is Septesber, 
1972. 
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beet lAian he taiUcs About thrM\8t«ge8 in leartdjig about ^choiethiiig. 
They &re» in aequence: (r) theUe^eing aboot^phAse^ (2) the Btoltiply 
programed phases and (3) the tbeory/diseueeioR phatse. 



The first and critical "m 
longest and yet^ sad to saXt is 
in xoch claaaroon learning. It 
tveen the child and aateriale 
Bdliarity is boild. In a 
test and obserre his ovn actions 
probess vfaich helps to derelop 
attittdCt idiich is the basis of 



sing aboat" stage often takes the 

breshortened or elixdiutted entirely 
daring this inj/iial contact be- 
t an essential foundation of fa- 
atmosphere, the child is able to 
and the reactions he causes » a 
experimental 9 Nfaat-hi^spens-idien" 
good problem solring. 



A student teacher I obeerVed vent to great lengths to 
proride for this ^ssixaglabout" time as he intro- 
duced a unit on sinking and floating to lst-graders« 
The children had not had 4 water table in the room 
^ yet» so George planned to Let them just play.for a 
uiay. I vandered into the room on the secciod day as 
vas yalnly tzying to fo<kus four little minds on 
things that .could sink and float. When George erexH 
tually realised he vas getting noirhere with his 
"lesson 9* he began siaapiy tp chat vitH the children 
about vhat they.vere doing. I He later told me that 
a fev days after risit^ rwo nhiTdHpn» had on 
their ownt grouped together jail t)^ things that "go 
down" and all the things th^t "stay on the topt" 
Another vonderful idea. 

There does come a time in vfaichi teacher guidance and discipline 
are more directed in order to permit variance vlthout chaos. Haidcins 
calls this stage the "ml'^P^ programed stage »" vibich simply means 
that;bhe teacher must be jread^ to meet Indiridual needs by proriding 
materials which allow th^ children tp pursue their own course of learn- 
ing rather than something the teaohe|r had in mind. In the case of our 
plot of- land study t became plots Tidied so greatly in plenty animal , 
and soil content axxl became certain children were more interested in 
some aspects than others the extensions of their leazning also dif- 
fered. The children who had chosen the swampy area set up a miniature 
"swamp" in the classrooa.j They sttnlied the life CTcle of pond animals^ 
and the whole microscopicj world fascinated them. On the other handt 
some of the children who bhcse the wooded plots became intrigued with 
the rariety of birds' nesjbs they discorered and extended this interest 
into a study of migrating! habits of jbirds and incubation of duck eggs. 
The teacher's role is to be prepared for this diyersity and encourage 

It. . i • I 

!i^inally» a third stMgt^ what Hibridns calls the theory iSSse, is 
essential for critical thdught. Esqexdences become meaningful idien 
we reflect on them. Proriding oppox tunities in which children hare 
to justify their ideas is one way ol fostering critical tbou^t. As 
children "bounce" their ideas off others^ they come to critically . 
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eraluate lAat they h«re done and rvriSB or ajdntaln thtir po«iti,on 
•after Ipokiiig at a^ the* data. I rmmatfer being told that instead 
of giving tests, a far better Mkj to assess lAat has been learned 
is to have a groop disenssion with each person having to explain or 
defend his experiaent, or problM, or area of 1 warning to the rest 
of the group. Class meetings vonld be one vagr of providing oppor- 
txadties for this kind of critical thinking. 

^ 

Tine to explore, isvestigalbe, and evaluate is of craoial iapor- 
tanoe especiallr in the inforaal dassrooa. Fort^^five idnnte xmits 
say to the children, *I know what you're doing is i»portant to you, 
bttt now let's g«t on with aore ii^rtant things." Upon visiting an 
Aaerican Vlenentary classroan and reading over soae of the children's 
writing, a British headmster eoMsnted, "This sajrs to »e '20 nixnztes'; 
this one looks like 35." All that we know about the child's Bind tells 
us that children think in idx>les vai see their world th&t way, not as 
a series, of subjects or Uocks of tiae. A coaaitaent to allowing chil- 
dren tiae to learn is adadttedly a large eondtaent to aake, given the 
pressures of aath and reading prograas. But. unless soae provision . is 
aade to allow opportunities for unhurried messing about, intensive 6 
'investigation, «nd«critj^cal evaluation, then we can't really expeotE 
aoch neaningfal learning to take place. -. ' 

Materials \ 

'€lassroaa organisation for an infonutl s<den6e prograa also re- 
quires soae decisions about aaterials. The teacher has fias' job of 
seeing that the dassrooa is well e(}ui|q}ed to provide nany practical 
experiences. 

AltboQgh science sboold not be ^contalned*^ in one corner of the 
rooat haring a science display in a particular place inrites the chil-* 
dren to handle it and jflBjAr^B questions and ideas that buqt be further 
investigated later on. For ezasple^ a siaple pendulum in a frame 
that is set upon a table just calls out to be SKttng. After a vhile« 
interest may spread to coaQ)arlng two peiidula baring dif ferpnt vei^ts 
or differsnt-^length stringy. Or perhaps some child may xtse it to try 
to hit a taarget;^sagr» a plastic squeexe bottle. 

The display will not suffice, hotrevei-, all by itself. It is im- 
portant that at seme ndnt the teacher moTe\among the children, listen, 
to their talk, and^^cuss irith them the materials th^y are examining. 
When children txy w^^ecnamtic^Ae their observations and ideas to some* 
one else niho values th«n>t^ir tbou^ts begin to cxystallise. Nefw 
meanings are gained from the l^ea^ions of ^he listener. Questions 
arise th]at lead to further inquixy. 



if 

X vduld like to reooimiand an excellent publication entitled 
Science In the Open Classroom , part of a series sponsored fay Lillian 
Weber's Woxtohop Center for Open Education in New York. " 
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Task OMTds with simple Ideas or direotlons oji then may be left 
near the dlsplaary not to take the place of traditional worksheets, ^ * 
bat to serve as idear starters t should the teacher be preoccupied or 
a ^>>^iH unsure of Just how to begin his inrestigaticn* Once children 
beccne axlept at using disixLays- (which may take a long time), task 
cards need not be used* When that lerel of competenoe and iju«inar 
tion is achiered, students can set up displays of thei^ own '%o chal- 
lenge classmates and possibly the teacher I 

It is also Ijaportant to proviide many and varied raw materials. 
The w>m materials on hmd that the children can find at homot the 
greater the possibility of reinforcement in after-schod actirity^^ 
Haring such a stock available also encourages the^children tojB^e 
their own apparatus. Much that is learned in an iszperience:^ dis- 
covered in the process of making the equipment* 

Several classrooms I visited had a weather comer of sorts t 
conqplete with commercial thaxwymetert anemometer » weather vanSt or 
baroieter* In one such roomt the children took turns, alphabetically 
reading the instruments and recording the data each day* This does 
serve a purpose— it provides opportunity for children to read weather 
instraments* But I would venture a guess that much more would have 
been discovered if a few of those children had made the instraments 
and those interested in observing the changes in the weather kept 
the records* Not all children shoiild have to do evezything; in 
dealing with adults we respect Jbhat right of individuality , yet we 
violate it frequently with youth* 

Raw materials also lend themselves to^ open-ended learning situar 
tions* Egg. cartons. can become wind-gauge cups or paint pallets; 
stnbirs make wonderftiL structures as well as .''air pipes'* Vfaen cut at 
di^erent lengths* It is good, howevert to have some well-6onstruc- 
ted commercial equipment in the classroon such ^ a good microscope t 
a. finely calibrated scale » and an ine:q)e(nsive but accurate compass* 
These materials > if properly cared for, provide many refined experi- 
ences that home-made appantus just canH match* In many cases a 
balance made by a teacher, .parent, or child is just lAfat" is needed 
to do a job such as comparing weights , but idien more detailed knowl- 
edge is eventually desired, ^en a good comaercial ^scale becom^ 
necessary* . ^ 

An odd thing often occurs with ghildren In the*ppocess of learn-, 
ing, something that is not usually " true -with adults* Cnce they mas-^ 
ter a skill, practicjftgtit /Otfcr arid over again, or make a' piece of 
equipment, th^ oft^ do not use it to the end for which it was ini- 
tially intended* 

One teacher told rff a rag the- chi ld r en were braiding 
in her class for a pioneer project* Once they learned 
the skill of braiding the rug yam (a good raw mate- 
rial), th^ wanted nothing but to be left alone to do 
this* When the last piece of yam was used and the^y 
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ha4 aeasvrsd tb* brmid (finding it to be about 
200 y*«J»,.or 600 feet, or 7200 inehesl) interott 
'dropped coB?a.ot«ly and th* rug wts noror put to- 
gathorl Th* tMolwr viMly aoeapted this, mouiv 
in htr knovl«]gt of ths iMming that had takan 
Iplaea. 

Thafe is no set list of indispensable Mterials to hare on hand 
in a classroom. Maixjr of the things vlll be there either because the 
teacher 07 one of the children ifas intereated in thea at som tia». 
This is lAgr it is laportant for a teacher to develop Maor of her own 
interests and to share then with the childzw. ' When children see the - 
teacher inrolred in her own perscoal inrestigatioo, thajr too »ay be- 
cone interested. 

I hare provided a list of aaterlals in Appendix I nhich I have 
found helpful for children as they investigate th^ir ideas bot^* for- 
Mllj and inf onally. Som of the aaterials will need to be purchased, 
borroMred, or used on a shared basis with another teacher, but tuay of 
the itens 1^ "trash treasures" that are usual^r thrown amy. I letter 
to parents is often all it takes to obtain nany of the Materials on 
this list. / ' 

R»coni->Keeplnge ENrmltuttlone mi Pltimliy f 

Given an abundance of naterials, a prograa based on knowledge of 
children's needs and interests, and a classrooa organisation which in> 
vites choice and investigation, how does a teacher' in a typical Aaerw 
ican school Tceep track, of it all? How does shr^plan for this diver- ^ 
sity? How can she be sure that "learning" is going on? 

Record-keeping and evalnatioQ are indispensibie. - Records (see 
Daltiel, 1972) show vhkt has been aocoaplished; evaluation indicates 
how well it was done. 

I teacher jtiao encourages varied paths of learning, ma^t not only 
assess what the ohildrens* needs and interests are, bat also plan how 
to incorporate thas into a prograa given certain restrictions such as 
ttasal readers. The curricnlm tree is designed to do just that, ^y 
exploring the nany possibilities of a topic even before it is ^re> 
sented to the children,' the teacher can stijniiate, not aerelyqpenit, 
divenity. In addition to serving as a planning .tool for aataklils 
and for possible extensions of activities, th* eurrioaluH tree can 
also be used as a rec<;ti^ of idiat actually haiipene^ when the Filaaned 
wqMrience was carried out. Parents and a^dnistrators have little 
difficulty knowing w}iat is happening in a dassrooM wfaez« "trees* 
represent both i^Ians' and acceai^Lishaents. A cnrriculun tree for nar> 
ture stu4y night look like Figure 1. - . " . ♦ 

Bow ddes the teacher assess the quality of the learning or de- 
velopneiit that is taking place? Traditional tests Indicate a nastexy 
of factual content, but nost educators accept that tk indicative of 
only one aspect of learning. 
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B»eant« learning ie p*r*cn«I, differmt for eadi child, the 
apprepr^AttMM of a paiiiovaer tgrpe of evalttation depanda on the 
ttadttit and^the aetlTity lavolTed. Qftan a aiag^e one-to-one oon- 
▼emtion vlU iitdioate vhat a child ia thinking. How imrolTed the 
child TseeoMa In a project or aotlYlty, the tiae he apeada en it, 
the latereat and enthaaiaaB iri!th vhich he ratoma after a break, 
tell an isportant tale abowt how the child ia learning. These be- 
harlora ahoald be doeoaented, in voting, ae soon aa poaaible after 
they art ebaerved. 

Childrens^ work is aa txeellent mgr to represent their science 
projects tangibly and objeetiTelj. A book vrittmi about the ter- 
rariua Xathgr is Mking aerrea to, record not colj idiat aha doea bat 
how ahe feela about her voxk. £ drawing or painting of the fiah- 
leaa. aepurivui tht Jeff ao carefolly aet vp oapturea in detail hia 
eoncfipiion of the iiihabitanta of the poni-water world. OiapliQring 
childrens* 'vozk-in-ctf aeathetieally ideasing aanner also gives thaa 
a feeling tf iaportanoe in atidition to proriding.the kind of evalit-- 
ation that apeaka eloquently for itftelf • 



Xhate-nr teohnlqae is used in eraluation, idiaterer aethed ia 
enployed iHl setting up a good seienoe prograa, it ia fruitless with- 
out "serious, sustained, and ayatenatie thought" cn the part of the 
teacher. As Charles Silbenuai (1973) wrote in the Op« daaarooi 
Resder . "No technique should be used unless a teacher has thoui^t 
i^vt ylhy it is being tised, idutt he or she hopes to aecoaqalish with 
it, and how it will affect the children in question." ' 

Science, pexti^ sore than any other aspect of the currioulua, 
is for dsreloping thinking. It naturally furnishes children with 
"i^t-happens-)dien" sitnationa. Aa a child explor^, for example, 
the objects set <mt for sinking and floating, he akkes predictions, 
•either verbally or aantally, ani then obaerres what haj^pana when he 
puts aoaetMng in the water. . / 

Thla predietioh-teatlng reaults in/what CSonstanoe Xaaii (1972) 
calls "pliysical knowledge*— that idiich a peraon -graaps ly obierviag 
how pbysloal objects react to his aetiona on thea. It ia^ dsta? 
gathering process. This atep, like Hawkins* ^aal^ tbamtt* la^ 
essential for children to diacOver regularitiea or pattema of be^^ 
havior, auch aa '"corks always (T) float in water." 

Soianee alao providea opportunities for diildren'^to npliisi whr 
soaething happena, to fom theories to iAterpret the data thsy have 
gatheriBii|. At this point children are required to do a great deal of / 
"advanced" thinking wfaioh iavolvea idiat Kaaii oaila "logieal-aathe- * 
aatlcal knowledge." Thia requires problea-solving behavior: an oiv / 
ganisation and application of the available inforaation. Aa a ehild'^ 
.tests the variable of weight (e.g., a pi^wr dip) againist else (e.g^, 
a large wooden block), for exaaple, he aay be forced, to reorganise^ 
his thinking .about what sinks and wbat floata. As he exchangee ideas 
and cesQiarea^ reaults with hls/friends or teacher, he om re^boe Uind . * 
broaden his thinking sti^^^iiorther.. . / ' 
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/ TMchtrs ean tvant corifldenta/ to the ■ach-neglected art* of eur- 
Acabm called- scisnoe for a mj to aetaiore vfaat Jotm ELaeldt (1971) 
nisely defined aa the goal of good ^edoeation: "to uae the natttral 
cnrioeity. of ehildjfaa to help them disoorer how fall of interert the 
world l8 and to to learn how to look at it, lAat qaeatimUi to 
iak about it, how and where to find the mswert. That is what being 
edaeatedis." 
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Appendix I 



The foUcwliig it A list of wtteriAls I haTe.foand hcApf^ in a seitnoe^ 
prbgm; 



•niaals (I here foond that guinea 
pigs are great^-clean, lik^ 
to be heldt and reproduce just 
ofjben enoagh; haaeiera and gex^ 
bile are night aniMals and not 
mch "fun" in a clasaroom. ) 

Jare 

balances and scales 

i)>alloons ' , 
batteries, bulbs and sockets 
bones 

broom handles (l"rdoKels are too' 
expensiTe) 



1 



candles - ^ 

cardboard 

charcoal # 

cheMica33, (oil, ^egar, sugar, 

sflt, baking ;fc)da) 
clocks and tiaers ^ 
ooffeet^tcans and Mibures 
colored filters (theatehr gells or 

colored transpaxwicdes) 
coHpass 
corks 



egg cartons 



flashlight 
food coloring 

funnels (top i of «rell-*cleaned 
olorooc bottle^ is good) 
» 

globe 
grarel 

gyroscope or top 



hot pUte 

Jan (gallon, quart, pint ivith 
lids~plastio and glass) • 

magnets 

Mgnif^jrlng glass 

ai^ (local, state, coontxy) 

Hatches 



Measuring mpB and spoons 
Measuring tape (aetric alsol) 
■irrors 

nails, 'pins and taoks 
,nuis and , bolts 

objects to sort and balance 

pails and sponges 
pans-i^alttdmn pie, dishpans, 

large trasrs 
paper towels 
pegboard and aasonite 
pendttluns 
plaster of paris 
plastic bags and sheets 
pliers V 
potting soil , ' 
prisn 
pullqrs. 

rocks 

rubber bandit 
ruler 

sand . ; ^ 

sand paper { ^ 

sawdust ^' 

seeds ^ ^ 

sieres^^' 

s)u>eh^bo(X)ts 

soU^ 

strm 

string 

thenoMfter 

thiread 

toothpiokst 

toys (auieal, aeehiailoal} 
.tuning fork ^^,;^ 

mshors (rubber, astal) 
intt«r (tap, ocean, pond) 
wire (copper, plJurtio-coAted) 
irood 8cr^>a 

yardstlek 
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SHAH mCHERS. HIVE A ROLE IH ^ 
' I»rERM33?I«G EDDCATIOHAL PGLICI? ^ 

Albert Shanker 

Hew York Stkte United Teachers 

■ • V, - ; • 

The questions of teachers •/ role in educational policy-making 
wuld not hare been raispd in I960 or in 195P or 19^ or 1930. It • 
is_ being raised now because for the first tiine in the histozy of our 
public schools, collectire bargaining is a liiiy of grating, strength- 
ened ly teacher organisations and by the ability and villingness cl 
teachers to «iter into written conti»rts and, if necessary, to strike. 

T^e fact that teachers are workers has be6n recognized within 
our democracy. They are woxtors in the sense that they have an em- 
ployer, the^^^h^ the ri^t to sit down and negotiate their salaries 
and their woz^^ conditions. Teachers have this right, as do other 
euplcyees, as"'a*matter of democratic public polipy. > 

In a democracy we also believe that policy gdestions , questions 
of Jiow our public institutions should be rtm, a» defined essentially 
by officials elected through democratic procedures* It is the mayor 
and the city council, the board of alderman, the \t|2poisted trustees 
of a college *or a university <fT an elected or appointed board of ed- 
ucation that are eaopowerad \tj the people to make decisions as to what 
the shj^w of puKLic institutions is to be. 

Here is where the conflict cooes in. On the one hand we say 
that it*s the board of education, -the elected or appointed board that 
has the right to make decisions. In a democraqy, through some process, 
they are selected to do that. At the very same time we say that in a 
democratic society the people who wozic in a school or QoU^e hare the 
right to sit down and on thfe basis of equality work out an agreement 
with those elected officials as to what things 'should be like in that , 
institution. The question therefore arises: who is it that determiaaes 
the policies of a schools syst^? Is it the igovemment or is it the 
union or association of employees In negotiation with thejx ea9)loyersT 
We have here a conflict betwben two elements in democnitic theory. • 
One of them saya that elected officials run the institution, and the 
other says the enjiloyees have'a right to sit down to make certain de- 
terminations on an equal- to-equal basis. 

When teachers have sat down with their ei^lpyers, what in fact 
have ,th^ bargained for? To what extent have negotiated i,tus been 
merely matters of salaxy axid wox^dng conditions and to idiat extent 
have they affected the direction which the schools should takeT The 
distinction here is between educational poli^ on the one hand and 
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salaries and working conditions on the other. Salaries and working 
conditions inolnde hours, teaching loads, vacations, things of that 
sort, lAereas educational poliqr includes ali those things which es- 
sentially dictate either particular methods of educating or the 
of education. Policy detendnes, for eza^)le, iriiether a child is 
going to leare school knowing two -languages or knowing how to drive 
a car; ^rtiether the school will,^tress values and thought processes 
or mastezy of certain subjects. These are policy areas. 

Vft^ we look at vhaX teachers have actually negotiated, we find 
areas that clearly aire not matters of policy. They have to do with 
the salaries the teachers get, their welfare benefits, their health 
plans, their pension funds, and the nuBber of days azKi hpurs they 
•woric. These constitute the hard core of lAat throughout our entire 
^society are considered salaries and working conditions. • But there 
are other issues-lMch can be viewed ms both a aatter of working ccm^ 
ditions and a natter of educational policy. These constitute an area 
of great conflict between teachers and school boards. 

The issue of class site is one such area of conflict. Teachers 
. want a lixdt on class site. The teacher argues that reducing class 
siM is an iiq>ix3veiient of working ccaaditions. When you have 40 stu- 
dei|ts in a class, the noise level is greater, the number of attendance 
x^bHo iftark in the book is greater, the manber of postcards to send 
home to absentees is greater, the nunber of papers to* marie is greater. 
In terms of energy expended, in terms of nervousness, in terms of all 
sorts of' physical measures , there is no question that a person, has to 
work harder if he has 40 students than if he has 30. Therefore, the 
teacher demands smaller class size. This can be viewed as similar' to 
what factory workers demand >rtien they .ask that the ass«nbly line be 
•slowed down or when they ask that their production quota for a given 
period of time be reduced. 

But the board of education or superintendent in tuxti says 
. that the question of the optimum class siiie is not a matter for teach- 
ersHo negotiate because the administration is trying to have a school 
system where each class is the optimum size. "WeWe ^ to be able to 
make these .decisions," they say. ^ order to be able to create a 
class of eight children viho are very disturbed, we have to have a class 
of 42 children who can work well with each other. You imxst o^ider the 
economic realities of the situation. 'In putting an upper limit on class 
^^sise, you are telling us that we cannot have special facilities for 
''^^xhose students who need them. The only way we can create such facili- 
ties is to have flexibility in the way we organi£e our classes." 

A real conflict exists. There^s no question that class size is 
a working condition. When you must teach 40 or even 31 children, it 
is more difficult than ^0* There is also zio question that there are 
policy considerations involved in class size, and the board believes 
that it has been elected ty the people to determine educational policy. 

You have precisely the same kind of conflict when teachers demand 
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preparation periodB or free periods. For a teacher to be\lodced in 
a room with a group of stadmts from 8:W in the morning tp 3:00. in 
the afternoon except for the Ixmch period is almost hm ia nl jr iuqpossi- 
ble* Teachers Te?y Bach irant to get out for periods of tin^. They 
need soae kind of relaxation, sone opportunity to unwind. I^et the' 
typical factory »odel of a school, requiring the teacher to pratrol 
large numbers of students, aandates a fom of oz^anization that does 
not allow teachers the breaks they need* \ 

' \ 
Stiperintendents and "boards of education reply that teachej^ de- 
max^ for free ti»e vould deterodne educational poli<7# > "The only 
vay ve can hare you leave a group of children for that period of \ time 
is to send in another teacher,* they say. "Those children cannot be 
unsupenrised. 14hen ve sexid in another teacher, ve are introdncing a 
type of departaentalixation at the eai^lier grades in the eleiasntarjr 
school. The research that ve believe in shoics that this creates con- 
fusion in the Tflnds of children. It is easier? for them to relate tpf 
one person." ^ 

The board has othejr objections as veil. It feels that the pub- 
lic really doesn't vant teachers to hare free periods; they feel 
teachers don't voxic anyvay. They have a short day and a short year. 
They really just stand in front of children and talk. Why shoixld 
they get »ore free tiawT The only vay to justif^r this preparation 
^iiiae vould be to tell the public that children will have a special 
reading iaproreaent teacher, a special nusic teacher, and a special 
aa^ teacher. Each day vhen the regular teacher gets relieved, a 
specialist cones in to voric vith the children. Nov that specialist 
goes to a different rooM each period to relieve another teacher. 
That specialist sees 30 different children each pezlod and probably 
sees anywhere from 200 to 400 children^ a veek. The^'problem is that 
this person cannot possibly learn the nazaes of those tshildren, and 
get to knov them even if that teacher is acre con?)etent in a partic- 
nlar subject than the regular teacher. The fact that the specialist 
teacher canH have a relationship in that sort o^^^lJ^^rmelijig program 
may very veil offset the advantages of his' or hex^^q^ertise. - 

So, again, there is a real conflict. A person needs to get out * 
of the classroom for 30 or 40 or 45 minutes just to trorind* Teachers 
cannot teach as veil if tij^ must teach ndn-stop. On the other hand, " 
the board of education ia^rtainly correct in saying that these are 
policy matters. The relief period is not Just a relief period bat 
dictates a form of organisaticm \o the school* 

/ ' 

We have the same problem vith respect to relieving teachers of 
non-teacMng chores* liftnning teachers this kind of relief is one of 
the substantive gains that has been achieved thrcfugh collective basv 
gaining* Teach^r^vant to eat their Innch during the lunch period 
and not supervise students* During the first strike in Nev tork CSity, 
one of the signs in the picket line ^aid^ "Teachers demand the right 
to eat." That meant they vanted the same right that any worker in a 
factory had. They vanted to be able to sit down themselves or with 
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thair coUaftgMS axxi en joj their Itmch*. Thej didn't vinb to hare to 
stand in a Ivnehrooi or in a aoboolTard^iMle the kida are throwing 
anovballe at each other and at the aaae tiae try to sonch on a eand^ 
vich. The Board of Biocation said gixing teachers lunch tiae with- 
out responeibilities deteninee edacatjLonal praotioe, beocoae when 
you take rteao^re oat of ItmcSirooa euperrieicn you hare to pot tone- 
body eltejA, naaelyt school aides. School aides My not hare the 
professional training to be able to deal with children^ The New Yox^ 
City Board of Education has stated that it's only since teachers mre 
reliered of lunchroca doty that we're had riots in student cafeterLas^ 
because the aides do not hare the sass relationship .to children that 
their teachers do. 

Teachers hare also asked to be reliered of the dtrtgr of policing 
the halls while students* are changing classes.* The school board re- 
torted with the siateaent ^that you are inviting riolence if the teach- 
ers are not there. When there are no teachers policing in theihalls, 
anjrone can cove into the schpols. Pupils can be^aolested and mgged. 
Teachers idK> decide not to engage in any of these non-»teaching chores 
are actually reaoring theaselres froa a relationship with students 
while the students are wi^Jdng through the ^V'^ or eating in the caf« . 
eteria. Their actions in aaking "their job easier are actually creating 
an ataosphare of lawlessness and riolence. < 

Another point of conflict is lAether teachers shall be required 
to aark standardised tests. In our union contracts with New Tork (Jity, 
teachers hare been reliered of this responsibility.' The Board is not 
happy with this situation t daiaing teachers should mark these tests 
since by so doing they will be able to discorer certain things abrat 
their own teaching ^ coaparing the perf ozaance of their class irith 
that of other classes. 

Still another difficult question is the ciisruptire child. Teach- 
ers sooetitfes hare onct two or three sttidents in their class who jtmp 
and yell and throw things and tieat-up the students next 'to thea. We 
know that this beharior, is pronpted by aany different reasons. It 
ttight be a function of the teacher's personality, or, the way the class 
is organised. Or a child aigbt be so far behind in a giren subject 
that he feels hopeless in being caapeHed to do the iiqx>8Sible. All 
sorts of reasons can cause children to be distu2^bed. But idial^er ^he. 
source of the disturbance, the fact reaains that teachers need certidn 
conditions to*be able to do their job, which is to teach. One of those 
coxKiitions is the rsaoral of those students idio consistently are yna blf^ 
to abide .by the kinds of rc^s and regulations that are Accessary when' 
ytmr classes are large and you can't hare individualised instruction. 

Whether a student 'renains in a school, homrer, often becoaes a 
aatter of racial ccf)Am)taticn. Especially in large cities t the re» 
noral of disturbed students tends to be seen as the- reaoral of ainority 
group children from the classroom by aiddle-dass iMte teachers. It 
then beccnes a question on the tead^r's side of surviral in the dass- 
room, and on the ainori-ty grotq)'s side of, discriaination and unfair 
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treatawot of their chUdren. The lesue can heccm rK>t jwb one of 
edocatioruiL poli(^, bat one of Tiolent confwatation within the cobw 

Let VB turn for a looaent to another issue that ie an area of 
even greater conflict between teachers and sdiool boairis: the mean- 
ing of professiooalisB. How is the iford '•prof essionalisa" used in 
teaddng and in the field of education? George Omell's book 122t 
describes a world dirlded into a number of totalitarian so^eties* 
In each of these jasietiest political control is »a1nta1ne<Phgr the 
derelopMnt of a special language «^ thought process. This language 
and thought process, inculcated'at a yexy early age, takes each coo- 
cept and identifies it 'with its yeiy opposite* ^toen you think of one 
thingt you ijnedLately asso<date it with its opposite. War is peace; 
freedom is, slacreiy. This way ef f ectire political thcm^ is frus- 
trated. Slidlarly, if you are a teacher in a school and you get up 
at a faculty conference and criticise the principal or the sishobl 
board or soneone else i^ is in authority, then you are said ^ be 
ui^arofessional. The word "professional" is used as a punishawnt by 
people within the authority structure against the teachers in the * 
school ^ystea* It neans "don't rock the boat/ "dctiH criticise/ 
"keep your mouth shut. " Don't be naughty; don't do anything Wrong. 
Obey. 

A professional, as the tem is ordinarily used, is an escpert 
"vtho by virtue of his expertise has a rery high degree of decision- 
making power regarding his work. A professional is a pearson who is 
regarded as so cocqpetent that he doesn't need' superrision. For in- 
stance, a surgeon doing surgery would nerpr have the hospital board 
r^M^^y^mtm or Chief adidnistrator instructing him about how to operate. 
The chief adsdnistrator knows how to conduct the other operations of 
the hospital such as deploynent of z^oooas, eqtdpaent, and non-sedical 
personnel, and surgeon could not .work without the professional 
skill of the chief ibdadnistrator. But the chief administrator has 
no authority orer the surgeon except in non-professional aatters. 

This condition, ho^erer, does not bold true in school systems. 
Principals, st:g»Jintendents, and school boards do hare authority over 
teachers— even those teachers who are laost esqpert in their particular 
field. A classic example is the case of Mr. Jaaes Wbrl^; Over a 
decade ago, Janes Worley^vas a teacher at the Fox Lane School in 
Momt Kisco, New Tork. He had been, there for aany years. His file 
was filled with all sorts of cortmendations. Then one yeax; th^ got 
a new principal. Before school optaed he had a conference du r i n g 
which he told his teachers that his door was always open. Then he 
ended his talk by saying that one of the great hallaarks of profes- 
sionalism was the willingness of the professional to sacrifice for 
his clients and to shofw dedication. "Since I want to show this con- 
mnniiy and the world that we have the most professional and the most - 
dedicated teachers in the whole country," he-#aid, "I aa telling all 
of you to go ho«e over this weekend and to prepare a detailed .Jesson- 
rby-lesson plan for the entire year. That will show dedication and 
•acrifice." 
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Orer the weiskend, all tb* teachers, becanse they W8» profession- 
als, went In to see the principal with their plans. Mr. >torley also 
went into the principal's office and said, "Look, I'b not a hy|»crite. 
I'm willing to work hard. I'll gire you daily plans, and weekly pl'ans. 
I'll do some plMXia in detail for the next two or three or four weeks. 
I'm willing to,»write an essay on lAere I intend to go in teras of «y 
work during the course of the year— the problens that I think .I'll 
encounter, the professional periodicals I'm going to read, and the 
people I'm going to talk to to tiy to orercoae obetacles-^fchi* arise. 
I'm willing to do anything to teach well, andJio subaiit these Mate- 
rials to you. But I aM not going to do soMstldng which everyone 
knows would be phony and would be wrong. If I really told you this 
Monday Moming what I'm going to' be doing nine months froa now at a 
particular hour in the Boming, it would show that I'm incoapetent. 
Because all of the knowledge that we hare within our occupation shows 
that this would be the wrong way to do things." 



Wha,t ha^ened? Mr. Worley was fired. ' 

Why is a professional fired? A professional is an expert, and 
an expert is a person who has contpetence in a particular field. So 
one said that Mr. Worley was incoipstent. He was ijirod for insubor- • 
dination, not for Ineonpetence. Now, insubordination is r\ot a pro- 
fessional concept; it is a military concept. When you are ^ in the 
anay and you are a prirat^ and the sergeant isays "Run that way and 
shoot," it is none of your business to question the sergeant's abil- 
ilgr. It is strictly an authority relationship. If the sergeant 
doesn't know his stuff, somebody else 'has to take care of it. But 
you are not to question it, it is not n professional relatipnship; 
it is one of militiary aujbhoi^ty. ». * 

What we hare within school systeas is an aoithoritgr relationship 
which is essentially Militaiy.' iny principal can order any teacher 
to do something professionally eren if the principal lacks knowledge 
in that field, and eren if the teacher in the classrooa is the world's 
leading expert. lJnde,r the laws of the State of New Toric and the*other 
49 states, a teacher iAo refuses to cany out the order of the princi- 
pal can be fired, eren when the order is against the teacher's highest 
professional judgment. . In other fields professional e:q)ertise has .been 
so established that thl^ conflict does not seem to exist. In a city- 
operated hospital, for example, it is unlikely that some political fig- 
ure would order a, doctor to practice Medicine in a way which was con- 
trary to the judgMent of that doctor. In the fi^ of education, this 
respect for the expertise of the professional does not exist. 

Q«e reason is that no one. really ©onsideirs teaching a profession 
at this time,- no one really belieres that we *'aa> teachers operate from 
a fairly solid body of knowledge in the same sfnse that other profes- 
sionals do. The feeling is that we operate mainly on the basis of 
opinion, and oar cm teaching styles. The educational research of 
the last decadirahows that we don't know what we're doing. Every 
Mrthod that Imit been tried doesn't seem to work, any better than any 
other method. 
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Tha teachsrs in a partiotOiur- district read all this research 
that said that we reaUy dm't know anything about irfaat makes sone 
children learn and other children not leam« They ran into the prin* 
cipal's office. They said *Harrahl Research has shown that all of 
na are ighdrtuat. Since all of us are ignorantt vhat gives you the 
right as the principal to cone in to tell tis idiat to do when you're 
just as ignorant as ne are?" The teachers thought that vas a great 
day. But the next day the parents walked into the teachers' room 
and said, "Why shouldn't we tell you what to do? Since we are all 
ignorant^ we, aa. parents, wight as wttll tell you what to do and have 
our owi wishes satljsfied." What was elation on (me, day became a rath- 
er frightening thing on the following day when the teachers realized ^ 
that the lack of substantial knowledge about teaching methodology un* 
dermined the teacher-paz^Bllt relationship as well. A profession can* 
not abandon it^ responsibility to have real esqpertise* 

The autborii^f relationship in American public schools is even 
more irrational when you consider how people get to be axJmixiistrar-' 
tors within our school 9jBt^mB. Across the United States of America . 
a disproportionate nomber of superintendents and principals are for* 
mer football and baseball coaches whose teams did not make it for a 
few.^ars* Bvexyone thought that it vpald be terrible if the athlet-* 
ics program suffered for another few years* So the unsuccessful coach 
was prtm>ted to superintendent of schools or principal in order to make 
room for a successful coach. That unsuccessful coach is then able to 
walk into the ea??ly diildlK>od (4ass or the French class or the math 
class and observe teachers aixi tell them ^t their methods should be 
and nhether they're good teachers or not. - 

Now that teachers are gaining power they are not willing to ac- 
cept this irrational^ purely authoritariaa relationship. More and 
more teachers are saying that thjdy insist on the ri^t to sit at the 
negotiating table. Even if it coiq>els you to make certain changes 
in the structure of the school, they are saying, we have a right ta 
negotiate our woxidng conditions. More. anclMn there are rexj lengthy 
strikes. In New York Citykn 1968 the iWffirt*' strike lasted from 
S^ptenflDer 9 to November 19-\37 school days. ^ 

The easiest issue to settle in most of these cases is how«xch 
money the^ teacher "^should get, but the other issues I've mentioned are 
iriiat teachers and school boards really fight i^30ut. School boards and 
public officials say that teachers, through their organisations and * 
the collective bargaining process,, will usurp almost totally the gov 
emmsnt funtstions of setting educational policy. This claim is d^ad 
wrong and it can be proven wrong. There are, certainly, gray areas, 
such as class size and preparation periods and ncn-*teaching chores, 
which do iaQ>inge on educational policy. But on most/ matters of edu- 
' cational policy teachers will have no impact through their organi«a- 
ti.on as teachers. 

/ What are ihe majon areas of eduOational .polior? They concern 
issues like which textbooks are used, iduit teaching methods are em- 
ployed, how children are to be grouped^ how they are to be evaluated. 
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idutt they are to ha taogfatt Teaobera do not detendne these Ifypes 
of edacatlonal policy as a grotxp siqply beeaase teachers are dliixled 
on these Issues. Thsy can be successfta in aoconplishing their o1> 
Jectives only in those -areas id^era there is near unaniBi^ of opinion* 
Only in the areas of salaxy ixid^kixig ooaiitions.does this unanijdty 
exist. Statenents ly sbhool^ardSt legislators t politicrenst and su- 
perintendents that teachers as a group are detersining broad e<hica- 
tional policy sijqply becaase they are now organised and hare poirer are 
sinply not trus. 

If, however t the general public cobtinueQ ^ blaae teachers for 
popr results in the education of their childre&t then teachers will 
dsttand contfol ^er education&l propesses. The people irtxo on the one 
hand say that teachers should not be innrolTed in naking edacatioma 
decisions, and say in the retry next hn^h that teachers are responsi- 
ble for the failures of scbooI^B, are running in opposite directions ' 
at the saae fim. lou cannot hold anyone responsible for caiditi9ns 
orer idiich they hare no power and no control. The politicians and 
the school board are going to hare to go one vay or the other. They're 
either going 'to hare to say "You're nothing liti^ a bunch of fact/oiy 
workers. Do nhat you're told and we t^ the responsibility fbr uny^ 
thing that goes wrong.* Or they're goag to hare to say "Ifn' your 
responsibility. You do what you want and then we will hold you re- 
sponsible for idiat doesn't woric." This is a aajor questicm lAich 
needs resolring ilUwe are to clarify the issue of who shall deterodne 
the policies of the school. ^ 

Now, I think that there's another underlying issue that needs at- 
tention: )iby are teachew and our educational institutions 'in general 
held in such low esteem? In part, I think, it is because of the rery* 
success of the schools. The fact that so nany people hare become ed- 
ucated, the ^act that so many people hare been able to go to college, 
means that there are maiiy more educated people irtio can now look down 
upon teachers. It is the rexy success of educational institutions 
which has brought them relatirely lower status within our society. 

Some of the public disdain for schools is a respoxise to the way 
the schools are controlled politically. School boards and school stt- 
perintendents engage in a constant series of phony changes and {diony 
innorations^in^ 9^r to prore to the public that they aire trying harder 
and doing new things. Brex7 th2^ or four years the school superin- 
tendent is fired. <The disulct then hires a fired superintendent from 
another dislixlct. We hare a game of educational musical chairs, where 
educational programs are mored arbtmd from distzlct to ^district with 
only slight changes. 

Most educational experiments are docnoed to succeed. School ad- 
ministrators nerer acknowledge failure. Brexy eiqpez^iment digaged in 
is a proren succeeds* School boards proclaim it's a success because 
they're got to get re-elected. The teachers proclaim it is a success 
because they don't want to be blamed for failure. We hare to fight 
all of these phony gimmicks: innoration for the sake of public rela-- 
Xtions, performance contracts which guarantee the magic cure i*d<di no 
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one has, -rooohars idxieh otgr that tha pulalle aeb ols ahoold baeoM a 
kind of a sopexnarket aystas «har» If yon don4 like one cereal, you . 
go to the next brand. We teachers hare to beccn a Tery* strong force 
for honest arid real edtusatiooal research. -Thej i Bost be>a co«pendi*uii 
of iduit works and nhat does not nork. There » st be an opportwiitjr 
for people to be recognised and' praised for acb itting failure. ' 

Teachers will hare the opportitnitj to hel ; detez«ine edacuKUcnal 
pollcj bat not -abJbhe bargaining tiible. >ThflQr fill! hare a -roice through . 
the derelopMnt of a national teacher mmmsnf , a ponmmt of three and 
one-half wrtlTlen teachers across the oountzy. Mho will hare the abill^ 
to Influence national policy^ The greatest i ifluence will co«e f ii|i(t« 
ing better ways of doing things, of patting ^ rath on the table. < This. * 
requires honest research, md the way to sure that honest research 
is carried out, that it is disseidnated and .hat decisions are aade on 
the baiB|s of it, is to develop political mu ele. That is what we're 
doing thztnigh the developeent of our todons and that is irtiat will gain 
for teachers a fair roice in the detendnat on of edacational policy 
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THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT IN A 
' PERSCN-CENTERED PROGRAM 

Susan Otislel 

Project Change 
State Unirersity of New York at Cortland 



INTRODDCT];ON 

The paipose of this paper is to esqxLoro virtually uncharted teiv. 
ritoiy in education: the role of the student. The role of the in- 
structor is discussed here only insofar as it relates to the student's 
role. 

If ycm think that's a one-sided en^hasis, you're right. But I 
have what I regard as a good reason for highlighting the student's 
role. Fashioning a person-centered approach to teadier education has 
for Me, until recently, meant spending most of ny professional tiae 
attending to ajj role as Instructor. I havf worlced out the diversity 
of this role in practice, talked out its ramifications in philosophy, 
•nm about its possibilities in current ph>fessi6hal literature. In 
so doing I have been guilty, in Piaget's terws, of "failure to decenter." 
In focusing so intently on nj responsibilities as a teacher, I have neg- 
lected soaethlng which, is absolutely ftodanental in any leamlng situa- 
tion: the role and responsibilities of the. student. I an now learning 
that the quality of a course experi^wJe, for individuals and the group, 
is greatly affected by i»w well rhave coBBrunicated— and how well the 
students have intemali«ed— whjkt their role is. 

No one would dispute, that students have an active and important 
role to play in any program that is centered on supporting the' devel- 
opBwnt 9f the individual person. But ooaptm the paucity of what has 
N been written about the student's role in a person-centered program with 
the weal h of written wisdom about the role of the teacher. 

vnu , accounts for this curious discrepancy? Wiy does the litera- 
ture of pen education, ostensibly student-centered, have next to noth- 
ing to say about the role of the student? Granted, much has been writ- 
^ ten about children's activities in an infonnal classroom. It cannot be 

assumed, however, that leamlng aatowttlcil^iy accompanies overt activity. 
Other writings (e.g., Hlita, 1973, Brearlj, 1970)' describe how to develop 
/ a truly chil*.centered eurriculw, one that is organised around children's 
' needs and interests. But ny experience with courses for tochers has 
taught ne that while lt*s important to provide opportunities for active 
expeiriences centered on learner interests and needs, it Is not enough. 
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It l8 simply not sufficient to conceive the stixdent^e role as 
only a response to ^eondLtions set^ly the ^ role the instructor assumes* 
Tb say to a student » .**Here are the options; you decide among them or 
devise a meaningful alternative" is'not enou^* To present students 
vlth a set of ^exible course requirements that they can tailor to 
individual situations and needs is not enough* Having regular course 
evaluations to get feedback on student needs and couztie (^tality is not 
enough* No matter hoir much or vfaich kinds of assistance to learning 
the instructor gives » it is not enough in itself* 
*• 

14hy notf Vfhat would .)e enough? To those difficult questions 
the next five sections of * vhe p^per az^ addressed* Each raises a 
distinct issue and offers 4 different perspective on understanding 
and\ developing the>^p61e of the student* 



Scope of the Paper: Five Issues 

^ 

^ The first part of this essay viU come directly from hqt experi*- 
ence^ as a college instructor nith Preset Change » an evolving person- 
centered graduate program for teachers of preschool and elementaxy^ 
school ddldren* }fy question here iSt Vlhab are the points of coxitact| 
the interrelationships t betveen the instructor's role and the student's 
role in a college pro g r a m? 

The second section asks* What is the role of ths child in an open^ 
classroom?' Answering this question leads directly to another: What are 
the iiiq)lications of the cldld's role in a classroom for the role of the 
adult learner in a college program? Where are there parallels between 
the learning and development of children and the learning and develop- 
ment of teachers? Where does the translation from •^chlld" to "teacher" 
become less direct » requiring adi^ytation and imagination? The third 
section begins with an exploration of possible answers to those ques* 
tions* \ ^ * 

i 

It is at that point in.thi^ paper where the role of the instructor 
needs tp be brou^t into t^e discussion* The latter half of section 
three asks » What are thi^^^^orallels between the role of a classroom 
teacher and the role of a college instructor? What are the teaching 
responsibilities that encoiurage learners to assume the responsibili-- 
ties of their rple? ^ 

• • t ^ 

^"Open" is the term usui ly i^lied to education at the' ele« 
mentary level that, is supportive of all aspects of individual l,eam«* 
ing .and development* "Person~cei .ered" is the term used* in thi^ 
paper to descxlbe education at tl college level that is , supportive 
of all aspects of individual lear Ing and development # Philosophic* 
callyt the two terms am intex^chan teable* 
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The last two sections are practical. The fourth suggests direex- 
actions an instructor can snd should take to help students become more 
aware of the nature and i»portance of their role. The concluding ieo- 
tion suggests direct actions students can take to bring their<^ role as 
learners into its fullest being. 

I. REIATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INSTRDCTOR'S ROLE AND THE STUDENT'S ROLE 
IN A COUEOE PROGRAM » 

, J 

There is a basic dichotowy inherent in the teaching/learning re- 
lationship. The purpose, of teaching is to help people learn. ' In ray 
role as Instructdi- 1 could do ereiything I know how to teach, > and the 
leamir|g~that actually occurred would still be the exdusire province 
of thev^tudent. (1 can teach you; I cannot "learn" you. ) It is very 
initertiant to make this distinction. Changing teaching beharior will 
not autcmiaticall^r change the kind and qtuOit y o f -t h e l ayning^ It 
will change only the teaching—the extent^ lAioh people ar« helped 
to learn. Changes in the kind and quality of learning are dependent 
upon changes in the learning behavior. 

Last semester I tried changing ny approach to reading assignments 
in one graduate course on early childhood curriculxun. Rather, than 
using bibliographies or a text, I decided to use three outstanding ar- 
. tides (by David Hawkins, 1970) highlighting the interactive reUtion- 
ship among the teacher, the child, and the materials, to be read and 
ro-jread at different ppints during the course. It was a direct atteiqjt 
to help people read with more maturity~to get more depth;* more personal 
meaning, and to become more open to the leamtng that can come from 
'y*<f^g* Host teachers in the course found the approach, in a word, 
repetitive. Why? There had been no change in the learning aptooach 
to correspond with tjie change in the teafching approach. They had used 
the same approach to "learning from reatun^" that they would have used 
with a text or bibliography; th«y read the articles for immediate mean- 
ing the ^rst time, and did not upon re-reading try to find new in- 
sights, new connections, and changes in their reactions. Knowing now 
that the dichotoiqy of the teaching/learning .situation can influence 
expected outcomes, I»ll be paying more attention to the learner *>« pep- 
spe^ve each time I try out a change in teaching. 

Teaching and learning also involve a basic reciprocity ^ Bveiy ' 
action I take to teach iBq>lles sons action I m expecting from the 
students to leazTi* If I provide math materials* I am expecting stu« 
dents to act upon mathematics and/or engage in a mathematical process 
through their use* If I have discussions » I am expecting students to^ 
be actlvi^ly engaged with their thoughts and the thoughts of others* 

Like^e, the paths of learning that students choose help define 
ny role as instructor., For example, the majority of- teachers in ay ^ 
graduate-level math course this spring chose to attend all of the 
workshops I had scheduled as an option to personal exploration of 
materials* Vlhen I attenpted to discourage wox^shop attendance in 




fwor of won independent leasmiiigt people let m know that the voxjk^* 
ehope vere «aeh wore helpfta to ttieir learning than Hm^ tiwe they . 
had spent on their own idth aateriaie^ I eorild hare responded in tvr6 
mye: (i) prorlde aore vorkshopet (2)>rOTide acre help for indepexid- 
ent learni^. Either vajt their learning helped to define ^jr teach* 
Ing* (ijfitULB casst I chose to proride »ore help for iiklep«dent 
learidnl. ) 

Do iihese reflections shed aqjr light on the role of t}ie stTxient? 
They Bight, if ne take them a step further. Let's assuM that a peiv 
son*centered i^Dproach recognises, for exMMfUj^f that utathesatics per 
£S cannot be diirectly taog^* Rather, peoi>le can only be helped to 
leam about math. Help fron an instructor takes theifon of prorid- 
ing certain kinds of aethods and aa'^zdals: group play vith geoboards, 
tiiie to aess about vith vood scraps for saall construction, discus* 
sions-'cn curriculunf planning, etc. A fundaaental conclusion follom: 
the role of the student is to leam froa that lAich is .offered* 

A slii?>le illustration of the relationship between the instructor's 
p foflding and the sttdent^s learning is the lecture. A lecture can be 
given directly to the students by'the instructor. ' That aigbt be seen 
as providing one fora of help. To offer even a^re hdp^ the instruo- 
tor ai^ also provide tiae for qoestions-and^ansvers during the lec- 
ture, provide soae foUow^up aaterials or deaonstrations to illustrate ^ — . 
points aade in the lecture, and porovide scae guidelines for saall grofxpr ^ 
discussions on the lecture. But >diat is learned froa the lecture, the 
questions azid discussion, and the aaterials azid deaonstrations cannot 
be "lawdded." Any^ learning that results froa those foras of help has 
to be constructed ly the'^ student. Learning depends on the .student's 
personal, self-deterained interaction with the ideas and the experi* 
ences* 

The diagram which follovs^s a symbolic representation of the 
relationship 'between the instructor's role and the student's role in 
a college program. As a prefatoxy note, let me eo^hasise that the 
teaching/lea«!ing^process is a highly interactive one. The separar 
tion of roles is not as' distinct in real situations as this discussion 
and the diagram would, seem to indicate. But the distinction is help- 
ful, when making 'a cons<^^s\rffort to better undej?stand' the relation- 
ship. / 

the outer circle streets soae things that an instructor can 
provide to help students leam. The inner circle suggests what might 
be done by a student to leam, having been offered those forms of 
help* The lists are not exhaustive~I have selected frm my own exn 
pexlences as an instructor. 

Pause a moment to consider some iaplicatioitf of the wheel. The 
outer circle really describes the outer esqaeriences* They are sons 
of the obvious eleaents of a teaching/learning situation, and could 
be provided by the instructor for either individuals or the grotqp. 
I characterixe these elements as the "conawn e:q>erience." Wien some- 
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one asks ■» c>r a student to describe a coarse, the parts of the J|aber 
circle are vfaat ve are likely to naae. 

« « 

The ijftner circle, on the oth»r hand, describes the inner exper- 
ience. The sttdent has to use these processes in order to construct 
Tds/her own learning, and give it coherence and -personal meaning. 
They cannot be proridod bjr the instructor; they hare to be prorixied 
by the student. I vould characteriee these as the "unique e3q>erience. " 
We. ifould be likely to refer to the parts of the inner circle when des- 
cribing the indiridual.'stttient's participation in a course. 

•Hoald the roles of teacher and learner be any different if a pro- 
, graai were not person-centered? Ch, yes I First of lall, the person- 
centered apporoach reqcdres an instructor to decentWr — to pay less «nd 
less attec^oi to idiat s/he thinks s/he is teaoMn| «nd aore and acre 
attentifl^k^ nhat students are actually learning* 'No natter how well 
the rol» of the instructor is undwstood and ij^eaented, it will get 
nowhere without a coi^parable asasto^ of real «nd actire inrolTeaent 
on the part of students. The outer circle needs the inner circle. 
Vthat is taught cannot be learned otiierwise. 

In turn, the nature of the prograa dictates the nature of the 
leaming to be priced. In a- person-centered prograa, the learning ' 
iMch is Talued is lasting rather than short-range, process acre than 
content, and contains aore personal elaborations th^tn pieces of infer- 
nation. * The inner .circle needs the prorisions of the outer circle. 

n. THE KDI£ OP THE CHIU) IN THE OPEN CIASSHDOM 

Little has been written of the child's role in the open dass- 
rooB. I could locate only tw6 sources that prorided specific ideas. 
Vincent Rogers' (1970) Teaobing in the British Priaaw School , has a C 
ehi^r by Marie Muir entitled, "How Children Take Responsibili-fy for 
Their Own Learning." And Hassett Vfeisberg's (1972) Qpen'Bducation ; 
Altematires lathLi Our Tradition , includes a chapter on "The Role of" 
the Child." lou nay wish to read these yourself for greater detail. 
The aajor points will be sumiariaed here to provide a source of pos- 
sible parallel^ between the role of the child as a learner and ,the 
role of the colle^ge student in a person-centered prbgraa. 

At the center of the role of any student is the art of leaming. 
Hassett and Vfeisberg state firmly, "The child's fundauental role is 
to leain and to learo how to lean. " Moir describes the art of leam- 
ing as taklng^responsibility for (l) what to learn, (2) how to learn, 
and (3) .'»Aen to learn. 

Being responsible f6r wfakt to learn requires ha:Ting opportunities 
to choose. The'i^en classroom has a dirersity of naterials and activ- 
ities to ehcourag^ choice in >Aat to learn. Sixqxly iwking choices, 
however, will not insure leaming. "Before you can be responsible 
•for feooethingf you have to become ware of its nature and understand 
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it. Children take tias to becoa» aamr* of' 'loarnine ' u * c<mseiou8 
pursuit" (Hair» 1970). 

When I was teaching a milti-aged open classroo* (ages 6-9), I 
always had a "together tiae" after a block of free choice tiae. The 
purpose of the discussion at these sessions vas to help children be- 
cone conscious of their learning, it vas easy for a child to tell 
vhat he had chosen, or what the nature of his actirity had been* It 
vas acre difficult f6r a child to respond to: "Tell us about an idea 
you had as you were woridng on that. " "Can you tell us sonethjjig you 
learned?" "Was there a question you thought of and then tried to an- 
swer?" I recall that it was well into Horeaber before the children 
had a keen awareness of their learning.^ 

In exercising responsibility for irtiat to learn, children alto 
need frequent consultation with the teacher. This is an exaiQ>le of 
the highly interactive relationship between the role of the learner 
and the role of the teacher. Consxatation with young children can 
take place inforaally as a teacher aores about the classxxxja, obeerv- 
Ing and listening to difficulties and offering possible solutions. 
Comon difficulties are often spotted in this way", leading to soae 
saall group instruction to aeet those needs. 

• With older c hildr en, the consultation and decision-aaking can 
be acre fomal. If a group of children propose to study "faaous ex- 
plorers," for exaaple^ the teacher aay ask thea to decide first if 
the topic is too wide or wide enou^ to be worth pursuing in the 
tiae available. (Let's look^throogh soae books and aake a list of 
explorer's naaes. Would you like to choose 5, or woric on just Aaer- 
ican explorers, or work on those who discovered new land?) Secondly, 
each aeaber of the groap might be asked to prepare suggestions for 
idiat the inrestigation could include (aap-aaking, ausena visit, weikp- 
ons construction, creative draaa, scale aodel building, etc. ). Third, 
from the con^jiled list of suggestions, useful and interesting aspects 
to study need to be selected and agreed tqxm. Which ones are feasi- 
ble? How long will they take? Where in the study— beginning, aid- ' 
die, or end— should related experiences occur? What sources of in- 
formation could be utilized? How will the work be organised? ill 
.these are topics for joint consultation. 

Taking responsibility for how to learn also has a prerequisite. 
It requires that the child understand that all things to be leaxtMd 
cannot be acquired through trial and error. "It takes quite a long 
tiae for aost priaaiy school ctoiren to understand... that soae kinds 
of learning do not suddenly reveal thaaselves...that effort and prac- 
tice are required froa them md socetiaes help frt» teachers. Only 
as they begin to realise ^^his does incm to learn beccae a aeanin^^ul 
problem" (Muir, 1970). Learning to read could be a prime occasion 



^or another discussion of this issue, write for: "The " 
Celebration of Learning," by Susan Daliiel. Pro.iect Change Mini- 
Book ? Feb., 1975; Voll^ 3f No. 1. 
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for ao8t children to com to tldt nfUsation* It's unfortunate tha^i^ 
Most teachers do not focus childzm^s attention on the YmderSyizig ele«^ 
■ents of effort and practice reqidred in learning to read, or on the 
Taxiety *%oir to's" enplogred in the process: in short, on learning 
hoir to leam« 




Ppciding vhen to lean is a respon^bility thab can he^ exercised 
en enrironaent ufaere. chdosing not to learn is an option, 
or ^'not learmng" depends ob boir child defines each 
at a giren aodtnt« One diild gasing out the vindow mj be . 
camponixtg a stoxy about the squirrel he obserres tbex^; an* 
be TfonderiWiffaen it .will be time for lunch* The quiet cor- 
priTate spaMs usually present in opett dassrooM are/Muai- 
fest4tions of the rej^gnition 'that children canut «^<t^»^^n peak ixw > 
k^T^Bi in learning ^-.dajr erery day. Children hare a right ko set 
/the'te«po of their oim activity— iddch includes taking* respateibility 
/ for i&en to learn* • , / ' 

fhrouf^iout this discussioii of the dilld^s role in the open cliss* 
nx)«, I 'intend "leaming" to encdq^ass ail phases of growth and derel- 
opoent—cognitiTe, psychonotor, ewtiooal, and social* Within -each of 
these areas, there are aax^ aspects *that need attention* Social learn* 
ing, for exaiQxLe, indxides dereloping self«>discipline, cooperatiTe 
skills, and respect for persons* Leaitdng, indeed, has aany facets. ' 

m. PARAUELS BEWEER ROIJSS IN AN CJPEN CLASSHOCM AND^ROUSS IN A 
- PERSON-CENTERED COLLBGE PROGRAK 

IlQ>llcations of the Child *s Role for the Role of the Adult Learner 

' I hare ccne to three conclusic^ about adult learning in. a person-*' 
centered prognm as a result of studying the role of the child in the 
open (xLassroon: (1) the role of the adult learner is to take responsl* 
bility for your oim learning, (2) being responsible for your oun learn- 
ing as an adult Beans taking respcnsibilil^ for idiat to learn (iddch 
includes opportunities for choice, airareness of the nature of leamixig, 
and frequent, consultation^, how to learn, and, to a lesser extent, idwi 
to learn, and (3) the lea»er can perform his/h^r role best i^en tbd 
teacher's role is perfon^ed aost effectirely (Hassett and Weisberg, 
197^)« Let M spekk first about condusicns (t)~VKi (2)* 

A person-centered approach to gradui^M education consistently 
offers opportuzdties for choice in idiat tb liMm. To quote f rem a 
descripticn pf ^y coune on curtlculuB derelopment for teachers: ^ 

The focus of this course is the der^opwnt of soae 
aspect of yrar curriculum* In most cases that takes 
the form of selecting and designing learning ejqMri-^ 
ences and materials that natch some aspect of your 

* curriculum that you would like to enrich or make acre 
child-caitered* In some cases it could mean actually 

' designing a space, an environaMit within. iddch those 
activities take place^**.* 
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This choice in course rtd Jeet mj be coupled tdih choice of materiale 
and JuitiTities to ptirsoe daring claes time. Bat, as is the case with 
chi l dren, simply choosing vill not assure learning for idults. A 
sixth^grade teacher in mjr course on early childhood mathwnatiics last 
semester confessed that he •d had a good time choosing from and play- 
ing with different sath matertals, but said he hadn.^t learned anything 
fron that activity. 

If the opportunity to choose does not help the adult take respon- 
sibility for >rtiat to learn, it nay be that other coijditi^ riecessarj^ 
for rjisponsibility lore adsslnig. . The learner" shckd^i^^Lrst of aajLrrhwe 
a faiiiliarity with nature of l^jaming. Adults^'ike children, 'may 
need time and e^^ienees to become awre .of what i^f.invQlyed in leam- 
ing~to understand '^that scae kiiids of learning- do not' sudkjenly rereal 
themselves. Daring an initial session on Piaget in "6xir ^Institute in 
' Personal iMMdng and Oassroom Development" this past womer, one of 
my colleagues created a good deal of student disequilibrium by asking 
them to break into small growpe to discuss what in Piaget's work could . 
be considered "theory," ifeat. "fact," and how they could distinguish 
between the two. The reactions: How can we do that? You're the one 
who knows about Piaget! What are we supposed to iSitn from each other 
when we*re all equally ignorant? Reflecting on the incident ip a sub- 
sequent evaluation session, one student said, "I didn't enjoy it... it 
made, me think hard. " Another said it was a good idea to ask people 
to think critically, b«t suggested it would be so much more efficient 
t"I would learn so much more") if the material on Piaget were simply 
presented^ lecture fora. 

This «caa?)lVserTeS"*o several erroneous assumptions 

about learning. Ohe is that bei^l^tmcomfortable in a learning situa- 




tion. Bmufis that yod^*not leaznin^. Quite the contraxy is more ac- 
curate^- thie right apMnt of disequ^brium is a catalyst for learning. 
The request for Piaget lectures may' have been based on the assumption 
that a lecture wotid mi^ learning suddenly occur. The occurrence of 
learning is due to a itfocess within the learner's mind~not due to 
some outsid* words oj^J^ents being pasted onto the' mind. And finally, 
the above exioBple assumes that ianediate learning— that iMch the 
learner ca^ state right away— is the best B»a8ure of the value of a 
learning e3q>erience. In fact, immediate learning may be tesqporaiy 
and , of li'^tle value. A person-cantered program prises lasting, proc- 
ess«&o]riexited, personally constructed and elai)orated learning. That 
kind'^iakes longer, is more difficvQ.t| and requires consideriLble re- 
flection/from the student on the vexy nature of learning. 

third conditio^ necessary for an adult to. take full respav- 
sibilit* fdr what to leam is the use of frequent consultation* The 
fellow Jubo stated that he didn't learn anything from playing with 
math materials might have benefited from a conference at. the begin- 
ning ojt each class to help himf diecide upon the content and purpose 
of hiq/ activity: ^Hiftay hare you chosen this material? Tell me some 
ideas ^you have about wox4dng^with,it. Will you use the material to 
demonstrate some mathematical principle, or to discover orie?*^ 
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For an adoltt as for a ehildt the easy part is choosing^ and doing 
an activity: it is far »^ra diffleolt to focus on the learning involved** 
It is also knoim that too many questions can inhibit leaxTiing# So can 
too fefir. Consultation is a delicate art-*enhanoing learning l3y asking 
just enough questions at just the ri(^t time* 

The difference between the diild learner and the adult lelamer' 
vith regard to consultation » is that the adult learner can more read- 
ily assune responsibility for initiating consultation. Adult learners 
seem better aide than children to identify their needs in a teaching/ . 
learning situation. It could be said, that. -the *role of tl6' college stu- 
dent is to -seek out consultation with the instructor as the need for 
it is felt. > ' ' 

Taking responsibility for how to leara has two aspects in a per- 
son-centered college program. The first is bow to learn about some- 
thing of iziterest: moral developaent, the Cuisenaire Rods, record- 
keeping in an open classroom^ the language experience approach to ^ 
readings and so on. The second is how to learn frMi a ^ven teaching/ 
learning situation; lecture » workshop t use of materials t peer inters 
action 9 independent investigation t and so on. 

In the fiwt instance, the student would have already gone through 
the process of carving out what to learnt ^^nd needs to extend that with 
further questions and decisions. Where could I find resources? Which 
kinds of resources would provide the most help? What can .1 do on my 
own, and ^diat will I need help with? What's a logical sequence for 
the investigation? Is there a practical aspect I could try out? How . 
will I organize and present ny learning? ^ 

The second aspect of how to learn, learning from a given teaching/ 
learning situation > is one of the more difficult roles for students to 
assume. Part of the difficulty stems from unfulfilled e3q)ectatioils; 
part stems from past experience. 

This past sumner our students came to the Institute e:q)ecting to 
have plen^ of time to make classroom materials. Instead, much of 
their time wis devoted to activities in interest centers for leaming ^ 
on an adult level (e.g., making a wood sculpture); materials-making 
had been, scheduled for an extra day in the week. By the end of the 
suBBier, a few people were still equating "opportunities for majtdng 
aatezlals" with "worthwhile learning expezlence." Since they werenH^ 
satisfied with the opportunities for making things, they werenH sat- 
isfied with their learning. Others were able to revise their expeo^ 
tations and define a wortfaHfaile learning experience in tsrms of what 
was actually hn^^pening. In taking responsibility for how to leazTx, 



-Vor an outstanding example of a project that reflects 
caref^ attention to questions such as these, see Margaret Mahring's 
chiqpter on "Hostility and Rumor" in this book. 
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part of the stodent^s role is to be flexible—aisle and wiUing to re- 
-vise expectations and viM an escperience for all the learning it can 
yield. 

^ Past experience can be an/lnflumoe, too# If- a taaohar in a 
CGMrne has used attribute bOLoeks only to help the childxm in her 
dassroop learnt she mot find it hard to shed the role of "tei^oher and 
discorer bow tp jLeam froR the attribute blooks as an adolt. If all 
of a stodent^s preriotis graduate cotirses hare been taught \jj the talk 
*n* chalk netbod, she aagr not knoir hoir to learn froia a vorkshop* That 
mrks the other vagr, too* When college students en used to learning 
in a person-centered courset they hare trouble learning from a 
content-centered or teaehex^centered/ course (nuch like the Ist-grader ' 
ifho after it year in an ixifonua c^sroos enoouhters a rezy traditional 
one)e If we believe, howrert that/ any teaching/learning situation 
holds the potential for vortfaifhile /learning, the learner has an obligi^ 
tion~a moral obligation, really~io try to (iisoo?er hew to learn from 
ite "The difficult, after all, iV not the iaqpossible" (Louis J. Rubin, 
1973)* As one student said, "Eren in the Texy worst courses I^ve taken 
I^ve dsTeloped new insights, new ways of looking at things ,^ new inte- 
grations* Tou donH hare to hare a great instructor, or eren a good 
one, in order to do that** 

The choice of when to learn is not a rezy real choice for graduate 
students* They are socked into ji comrse that aeet^ at a set time, for 
a prescribed amount of time—irtiether or not they are tired, ill, or un- 
interested that day in learning* ^ general, that time is viewed ly 
thoeh in our graduate program at Project Change as time set aside tram 
their \xi8y teaching schedules lefan * 

Project Change has created some innovations within the standard 
time framework: (l) a Saturday coui*se that sc^tedules 15 sessions in 
the on-caiqxxs Teacher Resource Oen'^r; teachers in the course attend 
any 10 wozicshops of their choice, (2) a Seamier Institute that meets 
from 9 a*m*-3 p*me, Monday through Thursdajt for five weeks, (3) a 
Fall Institute that meets for 5 hours, one night a week, for a seoH 
ester, and (4) a fleldf^based course that takes place in an area school 
and designs class time to include day-long visits by, the instructor to 
the school as a consultant^ or jniej wox4cshops by the instructor*^ 
Bach of these innovations leaves room for collaborative planning among 
students and the instructor regarding the.use^ of time* If 'these 
changes more closely approximate the time fraiiework of an open class- ' 
room— and I feel they dcH-then the choice^ of idien to learn has become 
more real for our graduate students* The student^s role in assmdng 
responsibility for when to learn in these situations is to contribute 
to discussions ind decisions about the use of time* 



. ^ For more ipis^Dimation about these innovations and other 

aspects of Project Changers iqpproach to teacher sducation, write for 
Pro.lect Change: Proitress Toward Ob,1ectives in Teadier Eaucation * 
197^ 1975 1 by Thibmas Uckoha. i • 
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Impllcatipns of the Teacher's Role in an Open Classroom for the v 
Instructor's Role in a^Jollege Program 
• • 

Vlhen the teacher's ^le is effectively performed, the learner 
has the greatest chance of performing his/her role ltilly# What are 
the responsibilities of the teacher's role that contribute to learner 
effectiveness? Muir (1970) describes three: 
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!• "•••teachers most retain responsibility for determining 
the areas within vhich children's O^^udent's]] decisions 
are desirable and effective •" One of the goals of our 
Summer Institute, for example, is to have people expex^ 
^ience an in-depth learning situation*- to choose an^area 
of interest and explore it as fully as' time and wsources 
yfUl/sHloH. 6ut«ve had scnae students /say that they wuld 
prefer a smorgasboird approach: "Coidxin't we divide our' 
time among all of the interest ai^as? I don't want to 
. miss out on anything!" The staff felt that a: ^olesale 
accommodation to that request would be ne^ither desirable 
nor effective in light' of our goal of in-depth involve- 
ments Instead, an occasional block of time was opened 
for students to go to other interest areas, and some com- 
mbn experiences among interest areas were planned^ 

2* "Sometimes, too, teachers need to make it clear that tho^ 
who teach (as well as those ^o leam) need to establisl 
certain conditions, if their woric is to be productively 
Some of those conditions are organisationflCL (managerial?); 
for example, the need for care to be taken with materials 
and other resources^ Some of those conditions are profes- 
sionals I do not feel productive, for example, vbep, I 
give one- shot woztohops or seminars • I need a cex 
amount of continuity with the people, processes, ^ind ideas 
involved in a course^ If someone asks me to do a workshop 
on record-keeping in my math course , I have to Either find 
a way to relate it to the continuity of other 
been working on, or suggest some ways I could, 
need individually^ 

3. "•••a teacher's responsibility lies inTtiyiiifg. to ensure 
that the choice of what to leam is offered to children 
. CstudentsJ in the context of that which if likely to be' 
of enduring rather than eiAemeral value ••/" Sometimes 
it's hard to get a consensus on what is enduring and what 
is ephemeral • A student in one of iny ccmrses wanted to 
spend an of her class time making materials for her ^^clkss- 
roon^ That may have been a wise use or some of her time; 
I wasn't 80 sure of the lasting value/of spending all .of 
her time that way^ This past summer /one' of my students 
asked me if we would be learning some quick and easy ways 
of setting up displays in the class/ 
we would be spending a .couple of 
displays • The latter approach se< 
more potential for personal lei 
during value • 
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we've 

»et that 



I said no, but 
developing our own 
to me to hold much 
that could be of en- 



In addition to these three responsibilities of the teacher, ve 
can dnw sone iMplications for effectire teaching directly from the 
, role of the sttident. To help students take responsibility for their 
learning, the instructor needs to <1) provide opportunities for 
choice— in what to learn, how to learn, and, i*ere possible, when 
to leam, (2) proride opportunities for stwients* to talk and think 
about the nature of learning—to become aware of and familiar with 
how it happens, ho» it feels, what effect it has, (3) provide the ' ' 
time and the rehide .for" frequent consultation with students in order 
to^engage students in active decisid^mia^jig about the content, pui^ 
pose, and process of their learning, and (4) make aH of the above 
an integral part of courses, giving these responsibilities substan- ' 
tial attention. 



IV. FURTHER PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 

If you are' a college instructor, you can take soae or all of 
the following steps to pay greater attention to the role of students 
in the courses you teach. 

You can begin by sharing with students what's been written abotft 
their role. Hand out this paper, or one you've written to express 
your thoughts on the issue. One of my colleagues, for exapqjle, is 
• preparing a "letter to students" to be handed out in the first session 
of his course. In it he will describe sone of the ways in which stu- 
dents can take responsibility, for their own learning during the course: 
e.g., defining ^t they want to learn from the course experiwice, de- 
ciding >Aat to leixn about in relation tb their own teaching, class- 
room, and curriculum; arranging for a consrAtation with the instructor 
to discuss their .decisions about what to learn. 

^~T6u <san also make available the previously discussed chapters 
in Rogers (1970) and Hassett and Weisberg (1972). Ask students tb 
try substituting the words "adult," "instructor, and "college course" 
for "child,"", ".teacher," and "ciassrooin" as they read. 

A practical* follow-up would be to provide time for your students 
to xsSS^ to ^t they read. Have group discussions on the role of 
the student. Find out thpir reactions are to the ideas they've 
^ encountered; what are their thoughts on the issue? One of the best 
ways- to clarify thinking is to tiy to express your thoughts clearly 
to someone else. To quote one of ay students who re^ui this paper, 
"The role of the instructor is to initiate a dialogue in which each 
student can begin to stretch and change his/her conception of his/her 
role" (Fortess, 1975 )> 

The previously discussed role wheel might stimulate some dis- 
cussions. ' Starting with & blank wheel, the instructor could describe 
plans and goals for the next few weeks of the course , for example : 
"DuariLng^the next ^ weeks we will be exploring the topics of number, 
measurement, space, laid logical thinking, in order to begin planning^ 
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a balanced natlx cmricultDB.^^'i The instructor could then fill in some 
of the spaces in the outer idieel with^what. s/he will Iob providing to* 
help students learn: a display of logical thinking^ ganes, a vorksfolp 
' on neasurettenty an interest a3rea on number operations t specific books 
and papers V etc* Then* ask students to projedT MhMt their role' viU 
inrolve^ during t^ coming, four*ifeeks«»*idiat Kill be needed in the in«- 
ner circle of the nheelt I would, suggest leaving some WLan^ spaces • 
Ih the wheel to allow for rieciprocal suggestions. 
/' ' ' . ' ' " 

And 'finally i readings » discussions ^ and reactions need to be 
acted nqpon. JOne way insti^uctors can help ^ttulients act upon ixieas • 
about l^ir rdle i!s to design an open-ebded learning eciitract . . ,This 
contract wooLd help each student define how to take re.sponsibllity ' 
for what to learn and how to ieam.^ ■ \ . ^ • > 

Students often ask f qr examples of other student^s woxic ^ It 
helps them undesrstand in concrete ^eroB jAmt the cou3?i3e requirements 
entail, lately our staff has discussed the value of sharing a variety 
of previous stxdents.' work^ mak^ copies of exempliaay p^p^rs* availabl 

Rather than focusing on the conteht of student papers, we would use 
them as a ba^iis fot examining^the role of the.^iudent. In idiat ways 
did the author of a project tiike active j^sponsibility for learning? 
What aspeciis, of .their role do you 'think th^ understood and fulfilled? 
These questions could bet -another way. of helping students 'to act Mpon 
ideas about their role. 

Stroctures for sharing can also highlight the role of the stu-» 
dent. 'As Muir has said, **...Qne of the gareatest inducements 

toward taking a responsible attitude toward your own learning is to 
be in a position of being responsible ilor iAiat soMone j$lBe leaznfis 
from you. ^ Like other structures ±ci our person^centered approach at 
Cortland, the ones designed to help people te«cl\ d:bhers have had to 
undergo constant refinement. Students hacve to feel that shaxlng is 
genuinely, growth-prochxcing— •noj^ 'just a repetition pf those horrible 
fburth»grade experiences with, social stuc^s units. 

One ot tbe best stmctures for sharing I've found is small^-group 
planning . The small group is epUectiyely responsible for gatherin;g 
information on a topic, for selecting ^diat to present to the claiss^. 
and for deciding how to present (ttidy teach) that i^ch they Ijpve-^ 
selected. Heniben of the small group am th^ individually responsi-* 
ble for iwch things as" preparing a handout, settinjg t^ a display, ^ 
planning and carzylhg out a class activity, and making or gathering 
any materials, that will be needed. * ' • 



. ' ^For more'information on qpen*ended learning contracts; 
see Carl Rogers <1969)t Freedom To'Leam . p; J33; or Barbara Blitz 
(I973)f The Operi Classroomt Making It Vfork . p. 9U ' 



I h«ve auggested hare idiat Mens to me to be a logical sequence 
of steps for instructors vho wish to pay greater attention to' the 
role of the student: (l) sharo information and questions about tlie 
atudent^s role, (2) have students react to the information, and (3) 
act upon the information and reactions to it. Is this some kind of 
agreed-upon formula for success? No. Until we have had experiences ' 
with some of these ideas in courses we teach, three open questions 
remain. First of all. When is the optimum time to initiate discus- 
sions on the role of the student? Is it during the first class meet- 
ing? Is it after you've had some time to establish the environment 
for teaching and leamijig, the human climate of Interaction? Second- 
ly, How do you begin? What kinds of experiences are thought-provok- 
ing introductions to the role of the student? And finally. Where and 
hcfw far do you take it from there? What is "enougH attention" to the 
role of the student on the part of the instructor? 

Vty best suggestion is simply to begin. The answers we seek will 
eiiler^ from experience. 

V. FURTHER PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS , FOR COJJiBGE STUDENTS 

If you are a student in a college pj^gram, the following sugges- 
tions may help you construct your own role as a ieaitier. - 

In any learning situation, tiy beginning with sq||^ personal re- 
flectiori . What do I want to get out of this experience? What am I 
going to do to insure that that^s vtiSit I get? As' Dewey said, "A well- 
posed question is half the answer" (quoted in Rubin, 1973 )• * 

To reduce the natural discomfort one feels in any new learning 
situation, you might put your role on paper. list the situations for ^ 
the course (reading, workshops, classroom application, etc.), the in- ' 
structor's responsibilities in each, and your responsibilities in 
each. This can be done right at the beginning of a coui*se, as soon 
as 'you get a course description. Last semester, some students in my 
mathematics course did this in a small group. Here are two samples 
from the list they made. 
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THE SITDATION; what the 
Instructor has -chosen 
to do to "teach** the 
subject 



1* experiences: ex*~ 
class activity to 
build a tall con** 
. struction with 
straws and tape 



2* discussions: ex*-* 
using nath texts 
in an experience 
based program 



INSTRUCTOR'S RBSPON- ^ 
SIBILITIES: what to 
do to help people 
ieam from the sit- 
uation 

la* pay attention to 
the classroom 
climate 

lb* make the intent 
clear 

Ic* provide materials 
Id* provide direction 
le* be prepared 



2a* moderate 

2b* keep on imper^ 
sonal level 

2c* know the topic 

2d* think of ques- 
tions 

2e* add/contribute 

2f * maintain control 

2g* sustain discus^ 
sion 

2h* keep stimulating 
2i* support members 



STUDENT'S RESPONSI- 
BILITIES: what to 
do to learn from 
the situation 



la* ^participate 

lb* contribute to 
- the experience: 
bring in objects* 
experiences, 
questions 

Ic* be willing to 
take risks 

> 

'Id* be open 9 flexible 

le* react 

If* prepare 

2a* participate 

2b* question 

2c* listen 

2d* appreciate 

2e* speak concisely 

*2f * apply to own 
situation 

2g* stick to the 
point 

2h* do follow-up 
thinking 



Each element of the course should be listed separately, including 
such "incidentals** as handouts and displays* Slj^ply listing, of course, 
will not supplant actual experience* But it will ^ve you a head start 
on realizing the significance of your role as a student, as well as un- 
covering some of the unknowns of a n«iw experience* 



The teacher participants in ouryjiistitute this past summer tried 
a similar approach to understanding pieir roles as learners in what 
was, for most, a new situation. Thejr began hy describing their goals 
for children, as learners, within thex!t own classrooms* To the aright 
of the list of goals, th^ made a list (Inscribing responsibilities of 
the teacher's role implied hy the goaljj/to the left they made a list 
describing inqplied responsibilities «Jrthe child's role. Throughout 
their discussion, the teachers referred to their situation as learn- 
"SrsH^the Institute to find ^iimilSttiies^^ (1) 4;heir roles as 
learners and th^ role of the child W^^^r classrooms, (2) our « roles 
as instmictors and their roles as c jaMap m teachers, (3) the Insti- 
tute goals and their own classroom^ 

These are fonns of consciousnes^?!^aisi?ig. The lists are not in 
themselves iiiqx>rtant; it's the heightened awareness that results from 
braSiistorming a list. Taking direct action on your role as a learner 
is hard to do unless you have firsi/ engaged in some form of reflection 
on your situation as both learner and teacher. 

Providing feedback to the insl^ructor is a very important way to • 
act upon your role as a stuiwit. Earlv feedback is especial3y crucial. 
I had a student tell me, three weeks before a course ended, that the 
reading had been totally meaningless to her. The feedback was impoiv 
tant~she might have substituted other reading, for example-*but the 
timing robbed it of a number of possible solutions. 

The most constructive f eedback| an instructor can rget pertains to 
how much and how well a student is learning. Usually course evaluations 
are designed to draw that out. On the other handy evaluations are like- 
ly to be anonymous, so the instructor typicaliy ends up with only a 
global picture of course effectiveness and direction. If you have an 
individual need, express it. individually. . ''I want to know mor^ about 
questioning techniques" and "I'm not learning what I set out to learn" 
are personal needs that should be individually expressed. 

The more accurately you can define your needs, the more reaxiily 
the instructor can provide some help. One of my students insisted 
he was getting notMng out of the math course because he'd "already 
read Piaget," because evezy other course he'd had also required shar^ 
ing (axKl he'd been totally bored each time), and because the course 
wasn't telling him "how to do it" in his classroom. A more accurate 
definition of his needs might have been for him to list specific ques- 
tions-he was wrestling with, and specific needs he wanted the course 
to help meet, as well as to decide ^re in his classroom situation 
he'd like to begin "to tio it." I realized— rejgrettably, too late— 
that some information from me on the role of the student coxild have 
helped him get a handle on hi6 problem. 

In addition to providing feedback on what is happening, feel 
free to suggest alternatives that might be more meaningful— both to 
you and others. The best way to decide if a suggestion is meanings 
tuL is* to decenter— to ^;ake into account how it may affect the other 
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siodents md the Instractor* VUl tout proposal help, hinder, or hare 
^^iapact on hoir nch and bow veil others are learning? lAll it pre- 
serve the continult3f^"^ ideas tha^ hare been noven through tbe^^oorse 
,so far, the qaality of jlnteracticci that has been established, and the 
agreed=ttpon: goals for the cocursej Wdl i1^ strengthen the instrtictor's 
role of helping people learn?. These questions nay not- be possible to . 
toswer prior to acrtuaUy tzying out a change^ but having tiiea in mind 
can 8til3| be a useful guide for inaldng suggestions. 



When students in rsy math course last semester were esgperiencing 
soae difficulty sustaining real involvement with materials for two 
hours of class time, I asked for their suggestions* One persoi sug-* 
gestecf that I teach peQp5,j*-iiow each material—Cuisenaire Rods, geo- 
boards, unifix cubes, attribute pi^s, and the like^was ^'^uRXJsed • 
to be used*** Another suggested that (1) I hazxlaut the David Haiddns 
(1970) article "Messing About In Science" for people to read, (2) we 
have a class discussion on •haessing about", (3) the class then tiy 
to apply some of the ideas from* the article aiKi group discussion on 
messing about to their own involvement with math materials, and (4) 
I should free nyself fro© other teaching roles at that time (confer- 
ences, mini-workshops, etc. } to concentrate on floating around to*ask 
questions azid offer suggestions as people were wozidng with materials* 
This series of four suggestions, taken together, represent a good ex- 
aaqile^ of decentering in making a proposal to inqprove a course. 

All' of these points rest/ on a- key principle: everyone has to 
hift^ an active commitment to making the course succeed.^ The instruc- 
tor cannot be solely responsible for the quality of tha experience. 
Qaality cooss from individual and collective contrlbutlms. One. of 
tibe mote important questions I've ever put on an evaluation fom^ 
the foUowiiag: "In ^Aat ways have you contributed to the qualiignSf 
the courses e^qjerience (a) for yourself, (b) for others?" Most of us, 
as students, have never been asked'to come to grips with that ques- 
tion, or the premise on which it rests. 

Ctae way of stating that premise is that *You get out of a course 
what ^ou pot into it," as one student quipped* I think that this 
axiom is "knoun," in the same way that the Golden Rule is kxK3wn. It's 
fasdliar, often said, but hasn't really been intexnalised. It hasn't 
-been put into action in day-to-day situations. 

What you. put into a course includes more than i^t you put into 
your own course project. It includeiB idiat you put into the quality 
of the learning^ the quality of the dassroon climate, the quality 
Of human relations, the quality of . personal growth. In the center 
of the Role Vlheel is the responsibility to "participate fully~giVe 
to others of yourself •^^^ 



What'.can you contribute that affects the quality? There are a 
nunber of things that ccoie to. my mind-«aatual materials and resources, 
questions, e^riences, discoveries, talents and expertise, informer* 
tion about yourself, your interests and work in progress, an interest 
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in and apprecintion for others and. their work* But I'm only partially 
satisfied hy thpse- po«*ibilitiea. Pex^iaps becattse they are the ^obvious 
contrilxctions and I recognise that subtle ones aay be even »ore. impor- 
tant^ 

A subtle contribution to the quality of your own learning is to 
be able ±o get new iieaning from familiar experiences. Suppose you 
have attended a vorkshop on Piaget's stages of cognitive development 
and you. find that an instructor is going to talk about those stages 
in a class session* Why is this nevertheless an opportunity for new 
Isiarriing? / 

First of jkll^ different people pres.ent a topic in diffei^ent ways; 
they bring to the subject their own connections and personal elabora^ 
tions. Secondly, hearing the SMm person present the same topic more , 
than once does not necessarijy mean they are presenting the sam^ thing* 
Instructors may change their presentation ejach time , either because 
their understanding takes on new dimensions with time or because the 
context changes (e.g#, from a workshop "for preschool teachers, *to an 
introduction to a course, to a presentation fo^r a conference on open 
education, etc.). And finally, the time between your previous exper- 
ience »X)d the current situation enables 33^ to bring new thoughts and 
experiences to bear on the topic. 

The converse is also true—being able to find sOTvething f^wjiiftr 
in new experiences contributes to the quality of your leamijigii If 
spending two hours constructing something with glue and wood scraps 
doesnH seem remotely related to your situation as a music teacher, 
for example, try to find some elements that the experience and your 
situation do have inr common. ^It may be something as simple as relat- 
ing your feelings about the task to feelings your children have had . 
as learners, or something as cooiplex as findin^Hi way to use small 
construction to help children acquire some msic- related insights. 

Without these two efforts— to find new in the familiar' and fa- 
miliar in the new— the range of experiences from >diich you could learn 
would be tremendously narrowed. Put another way, the quality of your 
leaiTiing will be enhanced by broadening the range of situations from 
which 'jrou cag learn. 

Contributing to the 'quality of others* learning has^two sides. 
One is to be a teacher in the Best, sense of the woKi~tp. share with 
others what jrou know, think, and have esqpefiehced, in a way that con- 
tributes to their growth and developoent. As a ciase iir point, I've 
noticed that teachers who have been "doing open education" for qfuite 
a while have difficulty sharing their tosighjbs with other members of 
a course yho have just begun to try it' out. ' The difficulty comes, I 
think, from wanting to ia^ose on others an approach that you find per- 
sonally convincing, rather than to teach them— to offer questions and 
suggestions that cot£Ld help others develop that they find convincing. 
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The other side of the issue is to help others teach »^ to aaJce the 
effort to reward scoeoiie else for their contribuidons. I once had a 
student ^dK> used evexy class session t no matter vhat the topic » as an 
occasion to relate his past experiences with and knoidedge about the 
subject at hand* His constant "giving" was aakLng the rest of the 
class vexy uncomfortable* I tried to help him see that this behavior 
left others with the feeling of not being able to contribute anything 
to h^s learning* Contributing to the quality of otJiers* leaxning has 
to be balanced by a receptivity to and appreciation for what others 
can contribute to you^ 

And finallyt fairness is a realt though 8ubtle» contribution to 
the quality of a course experience* Fairness to the instructor and 
to yourself is a matter of keepizig things dn perspective* That may 
sound 0|b7ious and easy, but judging by some of the evaluation comments 
I've heard, it's easy to say but difficult to do* One person said 
that mylmath course had "too much lecture," whereas in fact I gave 
only one lecture during tfae 15 week course* A student in one of my 
colleague's courses complained that he "read from books" too much* 
He had done it twice during the course* "I wish you wouldn't change 
the assignments s6 much," was another coimient^ The sttxdent making 
t^ coimaent^iui^ been absent ^rom a session of the course in >Mch the 
cl^ias had asked for clarification of an assignment, and they and the 
instructor had devised a mutually agreeable modification*' 

How long does it take to inte^felixe the role of the student? 
I don't know* I do kncsf it takes constant effort* What's the best 
way to begin? I'm not sure* Thoughtful student responses to this ♦ 
paper might be one way* X am stire that just being conscious of the 
significance of the role of the student will help 'us both—instructors 
and students* 

Two occasions this past sumaer highlighted what a difference just 
being aware has made for me*' One student had dominated a dispussion 
of aesthetic education by talking about his personal interests and ' 
said to we afterward, "I tend to talk too much, so you'll have to shut 
me up* " In the past I would have considered it my uncomf ox-table job 
to tell this person in all future sessions >dien I thought he was talk- 
ing too much. Instead, I sought him out about an hour after he'd made 
the coBinsnt, and said, "Remc^nber what you said to me about having to 
tell you ^n to shut up? Well, that's your job* It's part of your 
role as a student to work on that* " • 

On another occasioji I was walking down the .^orridor and asked a 
student as' I passed, "Are you having a good day?" He* replied, "Not 
so far*" I started feeling- badly about that, and then the'role of 
the student flashed through my mind* I turned around to say to him 
before htf^~disfii)peared down the corridor, "Make it happen, friend* 
Hake it happen* "^ 
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COMPETENCr-BASED TEACHER EDOCATIOi: 
AN mjCATICNAL ALTEBNATIVS FOR TEACHERS 

Al«ami8«y 



^ Cupos School 

State UniTeraity of Nw Toi* at Cortland 



In ths put few years the idea of eonqpetenoy-hased teacher educa- 
tion (CBTE) has enjoTed videspread acceptance vithln the professional 
ednoation coamnity. In fact, naoy state departaents of education 
acrosa the country (e.g. , California, New Tork) hare mandated that 
CBTB will be "the approach" for all teacher education and certifica- 
tion within those states. 



Ratiocale 

Unfortunately, there is little solid enpirical support for the 
widespread acceptance of the CBTE idea. One typical reiriew, surrey- 
ing the research on teacher effectireness. concluded that "the effect 
of techniques of teaching on achieveasnt (as defined in the CBTE re- 
search) are likely to be inherently tririal" (Heath and Nielson, p* 
4l3). Furthermore, the authors suggest that not only is there no 
satisfaetoxy eapirical base for CBTE at this tise, but that there 
probably nerer will be» 

Lacking an ei^pirical base, nuoh of the support for CBTE seess 
to result fro« the philMophical appeal of two of its major tenets: 

^» — public establishiUit of teaching coa^etencies and criteria 

^ Z* developMot of coherent models of internally consistent 

systems which operationally define the focus of a particu- 
lar program. . 

TJnderlylng the CBTE noremept is a basic discootjont with tradi- 
tional teaohfir education programs, practices, and products* Propo- 
nents of CBTE beliere that Jnblicly established coapetenoies and 
criteria will encourage better teacher education p wgr a ms in soreral 
•S^ways: (l) Because the competencies are public and therefore open to 
,.: critical scrutiny, they are more likely to reflect the most ijqjortant 
> and most desirable characteristics of good teaching. (2)-Secondly, 
becasse the coB^etenbies are spipcifically stated, more precise plan- 
ning of the teaching and learning experiences conducted within the 
. p^bgram ia possible. (3) Finally, because the criteria are publicly 
/ established, a more detailed accounting of a program's specific 
f ■ ■ ' 
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8tiece8868 and failuires is. ayailable* In 8hortt GBTE is 866n u a 
powerful Tehicle for Inproving the quality of elaaerooA teaching hjr. 
refining the process by nhich teacdiers are prepared axkl ^ holding 
teacher education progress accountable for teacMng and eraluating « 
specific skill competencies* 

The necessity in a CBTB program to operationally define a tfocuB 
hasalso been an appealing feature to the professional educational 
coamunity* Course-jbased teacher edueati-qn does not neeessarily re- 
quire a specific »od^ as the basis for dereloplng the Indiridttal 
coTxrses that a prospectire teacher participates in* The aspiring 
teacher takes whaterer courses are required, suggested, or directed 
by his or her own adrisor; lAatever is nbt offered at 8:00 a*a* in 
the aondng; wfaaterer is scheduled on a night the student has a ride 
and doesn't bonrl; or vfaaterer the sttxlent can aost easily get a "B" 
in* Furthermore, the usual college catalog does not contain a ra- 
tionale that relatejB indiTidual college courses to a larger »odel 
of those characteristics that an effectire teacher should possess* 
Thus it often becomes difficult %o trace the link between the arer- 
age Education 650 course and the characteristics, duties and respon- 
sibilities, or teaching style of an effectire teacher. 

A CBTB program is different* It is a system, ultimately de- 
signed to equip, an indiridual with the requisite skills necessary 
to bepone an effective teacher* These requisite skills are logi- / 
cally derived from and consistent with a particular conception of / 
effective teaching practice* The directi<ai of a particular CBTE ^ 
program becomes firmly established* It teaches stxidettts to display 
those skills irtiich it has defined as necessaiy for effective teach- 
ing* In addition a GBTE program provides credit or certifies its 
student, not on the basis of courses taken, but rather on the spe- 
cific skills and knowledges (consistent with the model) that he or 
she is able to display. IPherefore, that progrw model not only serves 
as an iiiq^ortant orgaxiising core around whi^ coi^Detencies az*e defined^ 
and appropriate learning es^riences planned, but also defines, at 
least at a minimal level, what teaching skills ^ts graduates possess* 

Despite the widespread popularity of the CBTB idea, a perusal of 
the CBTE literature Indicates that programs face three major pnrtxLems: 
the lack of an empirical base, the lack of established techniques for 
assessing competencies, and the lack of coiqjrehensive designs for eval- 
uation* The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the solution of 
the t hird problem outlining a cceqpmhensive model for evaluating a 
CBTE program* > | 

The first task of evaluation is to identify the chlxmcteristics ' 
of a CBTE program and describe how th^ may relate to the evaluation 
model. Elam's statement in Performance-Based TeaSKer Education; What 
is the Sta te of the Art? identifies three levels of characteristics 
for a CBTE program: essential elementir, implied characteristics, and 
related desirable characteristics* The essential elements establish 
the minimum ^characteristics that a CBTE program must possess and those 
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that Kn WHft relarant to a mode l* T he re«aining tuo lerala of char- 
acteristics Imd: t» present in a CBTE prograa and often are. The 
"essential e^enents*^ identified I7 Elaa are as follairs: 

Essential Elensnis -tfrX'^TE Prograa 

There now appears to be a general agreement that a teacher edu- 
cation prog nn is conq^etency-based if: - 

1. CoB?)etencie8 (taowledge, skills, behariors) to be denon- 
strated by the students are: 

* deriyed from explicit conceptions of teacher roles 

* stated so as to make possible assessvent of a student's 
beharior in relation to specific competencies 

* loade public in adrance. 

Z. Criteria to be emplpyed in assessing cOTpetendLe? are: 

* based upon, and in hanaony with, specified conpetencies 

' I 

* explicit in stating e^qpected lerels of Bastery xmder 
specified conditions 

* nude public in ^advance. 

% Assessment of the student's coapiBtency 

* uses his perforaance as the priaaiy source of eridence 

* takes into account eridence of the student's knowledge 
relerant to planning for, analyxing, interpreting, or 
evaluating situations or beharior 

♦^strives for objectirity. 

if. The student's rate of progress through the prograa is deter- 
. ained by deaonstrated coapetenoy rather than by tiae or 
course coapletion* 

5. The instructional prograa is intended to facilitate the de- 
relopoent and eraluation of the .student's achiereaent of 

cocq^etencies specified (Elaa, 1971, p. 8). .^-^^ 

^ Viewing the fire essential eleaents of a CBTE prograa suggests 
a ntmber of issues that aay ixifluence eraluation. The three aost 
salient eraluation issues are: 

1. The need to aatch the conceptual Xerel of the assessa^t tech- 
onique to the conceptual lerel of the co^teney criteria. 
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2. Tbd need for a behavioral conception of the teaching* 
learning process* 



3« ^The need for a link between competencies and a clearly 
defined rationale or theozy of teaching* 

Once the coHpetencies> have been identifiedy they can be divided 



domain t including kpoirledge of educational processes 9 theozles and 
techniques. ' The second domain of pd^qpetencies is a performance do* 
main that includes teaching praj^ices and activitie8% The third do- 
main is an output or product domain that contains competencies con* 
cemed with observable change on the part of the children being 
taught (Airasiant 1973f P« 16). 

Turner (1972) suggests that these three domains of conqpetencies 
can be evaluated at six different leirals* Level I9 the lowest level t 
is the knoHledge level at which a proll^otive teacher shows some un- 
derstanding of behaviors t concepts or principles relevant to teach- 
ing* The middle levels » Z9 3f tnd are three performance levels* 
Level 2 calls for performance, but not necessarily in a classroom, 
but rather iA a restricted setting such as micro-teaching* Level k 
• calls for performance in an actual classroom setting with evaluation 
based upon observable teaching behaviors* The top two levels, levels 
5 md 6, are the product levels, and evaluation here is based on the 
assessment of the ifl^sact of the teacher on the behavior and learning 
of children. Level 5 uses pupil outcomes as a critericm over a short 
period of tiiae (1-2 weeks), and level 6 uses pt^'il outcomes as a cri- 
terion over a longer period of tijoe (1-2 years)* 

Beginning with kziowledge coqpetencies and ending with product 
competencies, the assessment techfiiques for evaluation of C^TE must 
respect the integrity of the conceptual level of the coiq)etency do- 
main. The evaluation problem is to ensure that assessments of com- ' 
petencies be made at the same conc eptua l level as* the conpetenoy. 
This means that the outcomes of a CBTE program cannot all be 'eval- 
uated using a paper and pencil instruoeni. It is essential to ^se 
performance tests, as well as a product assessment* It also irecog- . 
nises that a complete evaluation of a CBTE program does, in fact, 
include , knowledge assessments which might legitimately include a 
paper and pencil instrument as the most appropriate means of accosH 
plishing this task* ^ - _ ^ 

The second and third characteristics of CBTE'Viewed together 
show the great need for a teacher education model specifically de- 
fined in behavioral terns. Performance of teachers and change in 
students are both behaviors* T he fo llowing is suggested a!s a model 
that should be applicable to a CBTE pro g ram for teacher education* 



The knowledge, perfonnance^and outcome continuum iaplies a di* 
rect linear relationship in >diich product is a function of vetforo^l 
ance, and performance is a function of knowledge* A. teacher educa- 




The first domain is the Igtiowledge 
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tlon progm bued co' thl8 concept mold be designed to introdace 
proapectlTe teachers to the appropriate knoirledgee that lead to the 
appropriate perforaanceSt that in turn lead to the* appropriate out- 
C0M8 (See Figure A). ••Appropriate* is determined by the aodel uti- 
lised. Internal consistency of the wxlel is established because 
nothing wold be taa^ at the knowledge lerel that did not jnelate 
to the perfornance and outcoae lerels as Well. 



Figure A 



Kiowledges 




Although helpful, this representation is orersinplified. It 
fails to consider two i3(q)ortant 'issues. First, perfoxwunce is not 
sixply a function of knowledge obtained through a particular teacher 
education process. Bather, perfornance is a function of the peraon's 
total experience. ^ KMirledge obtained through the teacher education 
process, howerer iBqx>rtant, is ojly a part of that experience. Sec- 
ondly, personal characteristics of the indiridnal play an ia?)ortant 
role in detendning teacher perforaance. Thus the contribxtion of 
knowledge to perfoxwance can better be represented by Figure B. 
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Flcore B 
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Figure A also fails to do justice to the coaplexitgr of the rela^ 
tionship betweexx teaching perfomance axkl learning outccaes* "Out* 
COTie" is defined as the oheerrable change on the part of the subject 
in the teaching«»leaming process-^naaeljr, the student* Research has 
clearly Indicated that learning is related to saxqr ''factors otl£er than 
teaching perfomance* If a CBTE «odel, or foi* that natter any models 
of the teacher education process fails to acknowledge this reality, 
its viability is extre»ly liadted* Figure C better depicts the 
lationship betireen teaching perfo2«ance and learning outcome: 



Figure C 
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(>»Miiiag Figttxjes B' and C proehxcas Figure Dy idiieh is offered 
i»% conprehensiTe model of the CBTE teacher education'^ process. It 
begins with the knowledge donp^tenci^s ATsilable in a CBTE progrm 
and ends; with the' datoones of edne&tion as refliocteid in impact on 
children. • *- 



Figure D 
Conprehensive CBTE Model*f'. 
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Figure B presents «n exiaple of the wxiel as it illustrates a 
string CBTE prograa that has little iapact. . The shadecl areas of the 
" il rspresents the portion that eraluation shows to toe a ftoction 
of /the CETE prograa. 



Figure E 

A CBTE ProgruB With Vfoak Ontcone Iiqjact 
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In this CBFB progmt > group of knoirladgd conpetanoits led to 
an extenalTe set of perfornanees or perfonaance conpatenelesy \nt 
the extenalTe set of perf oxminoe competencies did not hare a large 
ispact qn children (outcone). It might be that the CBTB program 
could considered goodt at lea^t at the polqt that the institu- 
tional uterrention ceased* Teai^ers lAo were certified in teras 
of the program conpetehcies had evidenced an extensiTe set of teach- 
ing performances learned from the CBIE program (the shaded portion 
of the teaching performances box)* 

Despite this extensive set of perfpziaanceSt bowevery these 
teachers had diminishing Intpact on children over ti»e« If an evaU 
uation showed this finding » it would suggest that the competencies 
selected for the program were inappropriate or that the teaching 
mode l de fined ligr those competencies was deficient* This aspect of 
the CBIB model illustrates the need for long-xwge evaluation that 
includes a feedback loop to the institutional or consortia arrange- 
ment that is responsible for the teacher education program* 

This weak-iaqoact si-^tion can be contrasted to the program 
illustrated in Figure F. The latter perfaape defines the ideal CBI^E 
program. The knowledge conpetencies in this program lead to an ex- 
tensive and well-defined set of teaching perfoxwances which are 
shown through empirical evaluation to have a strong impact on chil- 
dren (outcome). 
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Figure F 

CBTE Program VRLth strong Outcome I^Miet 
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K«»7 other sitoaUci. ^ i^ssiUe. «»d the CBTE »»aal stored 
^4?3X3Tid0 soM usdftil mqrs to 3dok at each sltoatlon* it presentt the 
prixazy xxb9 of the sodel voald sem to be a qualitative onei vith 
little possibility for an empirical utilization* ks aanjr different 
CBTE profpMiB develop » the eapirieal poeeibilitiee vill becoM great- 
er* The eaapling tmit to anaver the eralnation question is the indi- 
vidual teacher being trained. The ssapl ing u nit to answer the larger 
eapirieal question for the sodel is tbo CBTE program itself* 

The benefit derived from use of an ^evaluation aodel will be an 
tmderstaziding of irhat assessments hare to be muijb^ axxi itere infozva- 
tion is to be obtained* tlse^f the my^l suggests that the outcomes 
of a CBTE prograa have to be looked at as a total system that includes 
knoirledgest perfo2«ances and outcomes* And finely t the learning out- 
comes as veil as the ti^chi ng performances most be seen as a function 
of variables other than the CBTE pr o gram * 

Tvo eiqdrical questions exist that OSTE advocates oust still 
contend vith. Tbs first ei^drical qaestion asks: Hov effective is 
a particular CBTE program in training teachers in the coiq>eten^^ 
it develops? The second ecqdrical question is: Eov do the cJnLen- 
cies relate to student learning? The evaluation model outlined to 
this paper can lemi to the azisver to the first ques tion* Placing 
the evaluation nodBl in the perspective of the CBTE aodel-for teach- 
er education vill begin to shed light on the answer to the second 
question* / 
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